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Onward, 1943 


ae is being played under conditions which would have killed less hardy 
pastimes. It is continuing despite critiques from quarters which should be ever ready with a pat 
on the back and a cheer. It continues, although many colleges have quit for the duration. Some were 
timid souls, but for the most part those who gave up intercollegiate football did it sadly, victims of man- 
power shortages. Services teams have replaced some of the lost games on skeleton schedules, and there 
would be many more if the War Department viewed competitive sports with the high regard they are 


held by the navy. 


Football will owe a great debt to the navy when this war is over. Save for the navy, football 
this year would be on a very informal basis. As it is, there will be almost as much football played as 
ever. It will be good football, too. Eligibility rules have gone with the war, pros, amateurs, stars and 


scrubs alike are in there pitching to make this war season one which will be remembered. 


Football Pictorial Year Book has had a difficult time presenting this year's issue in the same high 
plane of its predecessors. However, no expense has been spared to make this edition the best possible. 
Our staff has worked tirelessly, football coaches, athletic directors and friends have contributed much 


help and guidance in bringing this volume to you. 


In the months prior to publication, | traveled many thousands of miles in the Middle and Central 


West, the East and the South. ! know intimately the problems of a great many coaches. Men accus- 
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FOOTBALL 
ND Tht WAR 


by Charles Moran 


Just how important is football as a game and a} 
show to the war effort? Herewith are presented 
some assorted facts for use in arguing the issue. § 


Where does football fit into the war picture? 

Our War Department found it comparable to a waste 
of time in the edict limiting officer cadets to intra- 
mural sports in a hundred or more colleges, while the 
Navy Department urged more intercollegiate competi- 
tion and suggested its midshipmen endure sacrifices 
and hardships to mix into gridiron affairs. 

Inasmuch as we are all.supposed to be fighting the 
same war, the situation, to be generous, has been mud- 


Scenes like this parade before the Army-Notre Dame 
game, have helped make spectacle football in America. 


From ocean to ocean, the game goes on, as witness Tulsa 
and Baylor. Baylor has quit, but Tulsa continues. 
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a oe re? dled. I do not pretend to know the answers to the 
; oan ~ j complex reasons why the army forbids football and 
I _ the navy allows it. Perhaps underneath it all there 


is a sound reason. 

If so, it is hard to understand, then, the football 
* program at West Point, chief of all officer-candidate 
schools. One branch of the service says officer candi- 
dates are too busy to fool with intercollegiate sports, 
but they have no objection to intramural activities. 
+ This stand is twice puzzling because it is intramural 
time which Army at West Point has been using as 
Ww practice periods for varsity training for many, many 
years! If the cadet at West Point can move on the 
double for twelve to sixteen hours, with forty to fifty 
minutes a day allowed for grid practice, are the Army 
B men at Ohio State or elsewhere of such inferior 
physique that they cannot stand the gaff mixed with 
football? 

The army’s contradictory position has not been 
clarified by the navy’s all-out endorsement of football 
for all, even unto the “spectacle for gate receipts” 
alone! 

Seeking an answer in one-syllable words to this 
nautical interpretation of the importance of football, I 
went to the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, the 
largest naval unit of its type in the world. There, 
amid scenes of humming activity from boot camp to 
hustling OGU (Outgoing Unit) detail sports, intra- 


Though the army questions football’s merit in war, mural and intercollegiate, have a vital place. Great 
it’s training value is proved by its use in navy camps. 


Dixie will have it’s share of big-time football, though 
crowds like this Penn-No. Carolina game may be rare. 
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Lakes has a gridiron tradition which has often been 
criticized by the brickbat throwers who heave rocks 
at hippodroming in peace times, Let this clique throw 
at Great Lakes this year and they’ll get in return bet- 
ter than they give. 

The boomerang will come from one Captain R. R. M. 
Emmet, a tall, straight, steely blue-eyed, navy line 
officer, steeped in the Naval Academy tradition of 
competitive athletics. He's ready for any criticism 
and may the devil take the reformer. It is Captain 
Emmet’s plan—with Lieutenant Commander J. Russell 
Cook and Lieutenants G. S. (Mickey) Cochrane and 
Paul (Tony) Hinkle executing it—to bring first-rate 
football games right to the station. The cherished 
parade grounds of hallowed memory are to be turned 
into a turf gridiron complete with bleachers seating 
10,000 gobs. 

“Outsiders not wanted,” he said. “Until it gets. too 
cold to sit out on the station, we'll play them here and 
entertain 10,000 men a week. Spectacle football is an 
important thing in the transition period, that period 
when men are between home ties and service ties. At 
Great Lakes we have cut out entirely leave during the 
boot-camp period. We have, by doing this, stepped 
up efficiency many, many times. Discipline is better. 
We have virtually eliminated social diseases, and we 
have speeded up the training of the recruits.” 

“But keeping men quarantined for eight weeks or 
more is a hardship that invites homesickness, one of 
the worst drains on morale in the early stages of serv- 
ice. Here is where spectacle football, or baseball and 
basketball are useful, yes, even band concerts. You 
must entertain these boys who are frequently tired out 
mentally and physically and if you can give them 
something to cheer about, you've accomplished a mis- 
sion. That's where football, our varsity football, can 
be and is important. Why it is not strange at all for a 
man to have somebody quite personal to cheer about, 
a member of the Great Lakes team from his own sec- 
tion, for example, or a visiting team right from his 
own back yard. It can be a direct link with his home 
and he feels better for it.” 

“As for the professional athletes here at the station 
—they are here only one season as competitors, and 
if they remain longer it is because they are efficient 
in the work to which they are assigned. We have 
found that some football players and major- league 
ball players make very good company commanders, 
especially in the training of recruits. A boy sometimes 
takes a certain pride in writing home, telling his folks 
that he is in a regiment commanded by Mickey Coch- 
rane or in a company commanded by some other ma- 
jor-league player.” 

This all sounded great. for football at Great Lakes, 
but what about it in the colleges of the nation? Cap- 
tain Emmet, by implication, did not want to inject 
himself into any controversy, but unmistakably he is 
all for football. 

“If baseball and football, too, have any value at wae 
they have some value now with the country in war,’ 
replied the man who had stood on bridges in the Pa- 
cific and in the first stages of the African campaign 
and felt the shock of enemy attack under his feet. 


“Troops and enlisted men in the navy in combat 
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zones thrive on sports news from home,” he said. “I 
know I hung on a receiving set once trying to find out 
what the Cards did to the Yankees in a World Series 
game, and another time how Navy made out against 
Pennsylvania, and when poor reception cheated me of 
the final score I was sore clear through.” 

At Great Lakes there are inter-company teams 
which brings football as a training medium to many 
of the 60,000 men in camp there. But the most spec- 
tacular use of football as a method of developing fight- 
ing men is employed by the naval aviation pre-flight 
schools. These colleges have played big-time sched- 
ules in all sectors of the country. Inaugurated by 
Lieutenant Commander Tom Hamilton, one-time 
Naval Academy football hero, and the subject of many 
pot-shots by Commander Gene Tunney, director of 
physical training of the navy, the success of the pro- 
gram must have become obvious to navy bigwigs for 
three reasons: (1) the intercollegiate varsity program 
is in force again this year; (2) Hamilton has been 
shifted to sea duty which he sought from Pearl Har- 
bor on; (3) and Commander Tunney has been singu- 
larly silent with football criticisms. 


Said Lieutenant Commander Frank H. Wickhorst, 
Hamilton's successor: “We of the navy believe that 
competitive spirit is best attained through competition 
and co-operative teamwork in sports and adds ma- 
terially to vital teamwork necessary in all phases of 
the war effort." 


A prominent army officer, for apparent reasons his 
identity concealed, told me that many of the ranking 
military men of the armed forces had little sympathy 
with the stand the army assumed. Why the army has 
decried the usé of football as a trainer of men and the 
navy espoused it is one of those wrinkles wrapped in 
the red tape of bureaucratic Washington which will 
never be completely understood by a civilian mind. 
It could be that too many of the ranking army men 
of West Point background and tradition were off in 
battle zones, with minds on more pressing problems 
to be bothered with the details of training manpower. 
Thus the field day for the “muscle jerk” boys came 
about. 


In this line it might be pertinent to quote an army 
officer who was in the Pacific when it all started and 
who went through hell to come out decorated and with 
a high rank to boot. He is Brigadier General Laverne 
(Blondy) Saunders, a great lineman of West Point in 
the era of Red Cagle, Rosie O'Donnell, Lighthorse 


Harry Wilson, Trap Trapnell, Moe Daly and Art Mee- 


han, et al. Among other things Blondy Saunders 
had to say upon his return from action to an important 
stafi post in Washington concerned the place of sports 
in the war picture. Said Saunders: 


“We've got to keep sports as best we can. The 
coaching our athletes get means a lot in battle. Our 
boys know how to work together in everything be- 
cause they worked together in sports, and they have 
a co-ordination of mind and body that only sports can 
give. But best of all, our men never fold up and quit 
as you'll find some of our enemies will. 1 guess our 
fighters have a football outlook on things. They know 
that no matter how dark things look that they mighi 
still come up with a forward pass and score.” 
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FOOTBALL HONOR ROLL 


Heroes in battle in World War Il have come from all 
walks of life. Herewith are listed some who made 
‘news in war and gridiron to whom we pay homage. 


Great gridiron names, from all sections of the na- 
tion, have been written on the honor roll in this war. 
They have come from fresh-water colleges, large State 
universities, richly endowed ivy-league schools, and 
poor, struggling sectarian institutions alike. Here- 
with we make no pretense at presenting the list of men 
who have lived or died with honor for their country. 
These are but a few of the thousands. It is but a short 
paragraph in the great page our gridiron sport is writ- 
ing in the history of this war. It is but a small token 
of recognition that these men have not passed from 
the sight of one group into that of another, but merely 
that the millions who thrilled to their exploits on the 
gridiron are joined by the millions who never knew 
of them before in paying tribute to their heroic efforts 
in a fight in which there is no tie. These men have 
proved themselves worthy of the finest traditions in 
America, and the honors bestowed on them as figures 
in sports were not misplaced. or overemphasized since 
they carried that spirit and courage with them into the 
face of barbarism and savagery. 

It is with a deep sense of pride and humility that we 
salute. the men pictured here and the millions that are 
to follow in their immortal footsteps. 


Joseph Kilgrow, one-time Alabama back. The unit which he led is 
credited with having downed four Zeros in New Guinea, Milne Bay area. 


Walter Winiki, one of Rutgers most 
revered grid stars. Member all-time 
team. Killed while on naval patrol. 


<< 
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Dorold Jenkins, finest line backer in the 
Big Six, Missouri pivotman. Has dis- 
tinguished himself in many engagements. 


Fortress Pil 


Missing in North Africa. 
for “extreme bravery in face of the enemy.” 


Archie Cameron, Virginia Tech 
grid star and member of track 
team. Silver Star in No. Africa. 


Awarded air medal 


a 


Dick Amerine, brilliant Kansas U 
back. Marine corps pilot. Was 
Jap prisoner. Now an instructor. 


Dave McGovern, Brown. Army air 
corps. With first squadron to battle 
Japs. Operations officer on Coast. 


from U. S. Naval Academy. Gunnery officer 
on active submarine duty cited for gallantry. 


Frank Young, Northwestern line- 
man. Bomber pilot. Silver Star 
for action in China and air medal. 


Parker Staples, Rutgers end, '38- 
39. Killed in action while com- 
manding PT boat in So. Pacific. 


Randy Cooner, North Carolina back. Killed 
June, ’42, at Pearl Harbor. Navy Cross, post- ceived Distinguished Service Cross for com- 
humously, for participation in Midway battle. manding forces in the South Pacific area. 


Tommy Lohr, Brown scat-back. Gil Radcliff, Penn State grider, was 


“Little Dynamite” saw action as a with the army engineers at Bataan. 

bomber pilot. Now a prisoner. Escaped, but later made prisoner. 

Art Rolph, Rutgers lineman, won Walter (Pop) Scholl, Cornell grid y), 
captaincy in North Africa for heroic star. Distinguished himself as y 
service recovering stranded tanks. fighter pilot in No. Africa. Missing 


Gus Kitchens, captain Oklahoma 
’40 squad. Silver Star for valor at 
Raboul. Reported missing in action. 
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Plight of Bob Odell explains Penn football picture. 
air arm may make him a Quaker foe. 
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Sadly this may turn 


remains a marine he’ll be around. 


Switch to navy 
out to be the ’43 Philadelphia Story in many cases. 


FOOTBALL IN THE EAST 


by Tim Cohane 


Naval training program keeps gridiron alive in the section. 
West Point in limelight. Naval academy may also be a power. 
Great names drop sport for duration, but others load dates. 


If confusion was the word to describe the pre- 
season eastern wartime football picture a year ago, 
then chaos is the only one that will fit it now. 

A quadruple threat named, Joe Mars, however, who 
draws up his own schedules, has blueprinted general 
trends. First water football names like Harvard, 
Georgetown and Duquesne have given up the sport 


for the duration. Fordham and Boston College, win- 
ners of the last three Lambert Trophies, symbolic of 
the unofficial championship of the East, are doubtful 
starters. So is Syracuse. Their athletes have gone to 
war, and they can expect no help from the Army 
trainees lodged on their campuses. The Army— 
Beukema program—ill-named because Col. Herman 
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Beukema actually had little to do with drawing it up 
—permitted itself to be unduly influenced by the 
dangerous physical education “muscle jerk” lobby in 
Washington. The young soldiers, training on the 
campuses, cannot participate in intercollegiate com- 
petition, but they may compete in intramurals. 

The Navy, conversely, will be the backbone of 
intercollegiate football in the East. Convinced by 
the success of its Pre-Flight V-5 regimen last year 
that intercollegiate and not intramural competition 
is more calculated to develop the spirit of combat 
in a man, the Navy authorities have decreed that the 
V-12 trainees, including the Marine reserves, can play 
all the intercollegiate football they have time for. 
As a result, all the so-called Ivy League colleges— 
Dartmouth, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Yale, Cornell, 
Columbia and Brown—along with Holy Cross, Col- 
gate and Penn State and a few more, all of whom 
welcomed V-12 men and marine reserves to their 
campuses counted logically on drawing some strong 
football material from their ranks. 

Take the case of Dartmouth, The largest V~-12 
contingent in the country, 2,000, and 660 Marines, 
are nestled in the hills of Hanover. Among them 
are quality football players from the four points. 
Fordham alone sent its captain-elect, Joe Andrejco, 
an exceptional open field runner, along with five 
others of the 1942 Ram varsity. Dartmouth can count 
on more Andrejcos from other sections to add to its 
own returning lettermen enlisted in the Navy V-12 
or the marine reserves. Ditto the other Ivy League 
schools. 

West Point itself, coached so astutely by Colonel 
Earl Blaik, and with two Cadet elevens of almost 


Frank Merritt is the East’s most talented tackle, say 
coaches and West Point Cadets. Key-man in Army plans. 
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equal ability primed for a big season, had to send its 
superintendent, Major General Francis B. Wilby to 
Washington to explain to a congressional sub-com- 
mittee on appropriations just why intramural sports 
cannot give the future officer the physical and moral 
benefits inherent in the tougher intercollegiate brand. 
That’s how prevalent the physical education miasma 
has become. 

But West Point will have its team, and it very 
likely will be the best in the East. Annapolis should 
not be far behind. Neither school has to worry that 
its players will not be permitted to finish out their 
courses, and the same goes, of course, for the Ivy 
League V-12 trainees and the marine reserves. 


Capt. Al Channell, alert end, is one of main cogs in 
Anchors aweigh, boys! 


Navy’s claim to a place in sun. 
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Army, Navy and Dartmouth, then, appear the 
strongest, with any one or more of the other V-12 
schools capable of producing a dark horse. Suppose 
that Columbia should get Billy Hillenbrand, the 
University of Indiana wizard as a V-12 student. That 
could mean the nucleus of a fine team for Uncle Lou 
Little. Much will depend on the luck of the draw. 
What V-12 schools will find the best football timber 
in its class rooms? Hillenbrand’s arrival in New 
York would be unusual because he resides in another 
Naval district. 

In listing the varsity and freshman material from 
1942 rosters, we have continually warned that most 
of the men might not be around in September. This 
policy will at least serve the purpose of acquainting 
the reader with what each school has lost, should 
the men go to war. 

There won’t be as many good football players as 
usual. With the war eliminating recruiting tempo- 
rarily, there couldn’t be. But there will be a suffi- 
ciency of eye-fillers, nevertheless. 

A partial list would have to include Frank Merritt, 
Army’s great tackle; Jim Pettit, Navy’s yearling 
backfield stampeder; Roger Antaya, Dartmouth guard; 
Larry Bartnick and John Sayers, Dartmouth backs; 
Lou Daukas, Howard Blose, Charley Robinson and 
Bill Wheeler, a possible Cornell backfield; George 
Connor, the mighty Holy Cross tackle who toyed with 
Boston College; Charlie Pierce, Fordham’s Cotton 
Bowl and Sugar Bowl veteran; Mike Micka, Colgate’s 
powerful fullback; Joe Kane, Pennsylvania wingback; 
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Carl Anderson, a breakaway back and fair passer, may 
have trouble retaining his place on fine Army eleven. 
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Tommy Smith, Yale guard; and Bob Pickett; Yale 
fullback. 

Also George Kinniry, Princeton’s captain and guard; 
Don Kaspryzak, Columbia’s halfback; Cy Plazak, half- 
back, and Larry Braner, center, of Pittsburgh; Dick 
Whitesell, the Syracuse wingback; Charlie Tiedmann, 
Brown’s backfield speedster; Walter Szot and Tom 
Rodgers, Bucknell’s tackle duo; Earl Lambert and 
Tom Donovan, Manhattan backs, and Henry Furio, 
Manhattan tackle. Most of these men will be avail- 
able. A 

Because they do not have to make long trips to 
play one another, the Ivy League teams, with the 
exception of assigning respective replacements for 
Harvard, will continue to feature the same interlock- 
ing traditional schedules. Schools like Fordham and 
Boston College, however, if they have football, will 
be looking for localized opposition rather than featur- 
ing the intersectional relationships of the past. Ford- 
ham, for example, canceled its games with Missouri, 
St. Mary’s, Tennessee, and, very probably, Texas 
Christian. That the Ivy Leaguers are not averse to 
meeting decimated wartime non-Ivy Leaguers was 
indicated when Yale gave Boston College a place on- 
its card. 

Once the eastern picture takes form, it should 
present an intriguing panorama. In fact, the V-12 
angle permits the possibility that one or more power- 
houses, reminiscent of the Boston College, Fordham, 
Cornell and Pittsburgh paladins of recent memory, 
will evolve. 


Holding forward line for Army mule will be some able 
operators, among them Ed Murphy, a guard. Teamed.. . 
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ARMY—Coach Red Bilaik admits that there isn't 
much to choose between the first and second string 
teams at West Point. That should be the tip-off. 
Red is not an optimist and would not be inveigled 
into a statement with such implications without gooa 
reason. 

In assaying the Cadet material, 
215-pound tackle, comes first. He 
close to the best in the land. He has size, speed. 
brains and fire. He will have a worthy running mate 
in 195-pound Tom Scott. 

The guards will be Ed Murphy and Stanowicz; the 
ends, Les Salzer and John (Three Star) Hennessey: 
the center, Captain Casimir Myslinski, who came into 
his own as a great performer in the Notre Dame game 
last year. With the exception of Stanowicz, this is i 
veteran barrier. Harry Ellinger would have enthused 
over it. But it is merely a fitting frontier for a great 
collection of backs. 

Blaik, long a disciple of single-wing, unbalanced- 
line power, deception and speed, has decided to add 
some T formation stuff. The Cadets labored at getting 
the hang of it last spring. The one backs are Tom 
Lombardo and Bob St. Onge; the two backs, Bob 
Woods and Bud Troxell; the three backs, Charlie 
Daniels and Kenna; the four backs, Carl Anderson 
and Dale Hall. Max Minor, a Texas transfer, may 
shine brilliantly. 

There is a plenitude of ability here. 
a greater New York schoolboy prize. 
nifty off-tackle runner and sweeper. 


Frank Merritt, 
should be very 


St. Onge was 
Anderson is a 
Woods and 


With Al McCorkle, and pivot power to spare, this duo 
gives Army one of nation’s hardest-to-crack middles. 
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Troxell, ex-Navy and Dartmouth aces, proved their 
caliber last fall. But Kenna, based on what he 
showed in the Spring, after a season of injuries in 
*42, will surpass them all. 

The line replacements are numerous. Rafalko and 
Preston, ends; Gelini and Halligan, tackles; McCorkle 
and Giles, guards, and Pearce, center. They are all 
quality ball players. 

Since Notre Dame is coming up with a real titan 
in the midwest, the Irish-Mule imbroglio promises to 
be a lulu. So does the Army-Navy clash. And 
Blaik’s Cadets will stand an even chance to win them 
both, besides cleaning up the rest of their schedule. 
The intersectional date with Texas Aggies was post- 
poned until after the war. 


NAVY—With veteran first and second classmen for 
ten of the eleven first string positions as well as most 
of the second team posts, Navy is reasonably looking 
forward to big things, You will hear from a Stanford 
transfer, a six feet, 205-pound back, Jim Pettit, who 
draws unrestrained paeans from insiders along the 
Severn. Pettit hurt his ankle and shoulder in spring 
practice, but reported sound this month. 


Taking the line first, Captain Al Channell and a 
powerful-looking newcomer named Vince Anania, 
seem set for first string end assignments. Ben Chase 
and Walt Schwartz, 210 and 200-pound pragram- 
weight tackles; George Brown and Ed Elliott, 200 
and 195-pound guards; and Jack Martin, 220-pound 


Backs abound at Army. Charlie Daniels has unpleasant 
job of playing behind Kenna, a potential All-America. 
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Cadet Troxell might be doing such things as pictured 
here for Dartmouth instead of Army but for the war. 


transfer from Princeton, for the snapper-back job, 
complete the wall. 

Every one of these operatives, except Anania, has 
been under big time varsity fire. Their weights sound 
good. Big enough, but not so big as to preclude 
exceptional speed. The reserve ends, Roe Johnston 
and Bill Strong are tabbed A-1. John Gillcrist will 
keep Chase and Schwartz hustling to hold their first 
string portfolios. . Jack Wanagan and Marshall 
Stevees will challenge for first string guard rating 
all season. 

In addition to the touted Pettit, such veteran name 
backs as Harold Hamberg, the old Arkansas ace; 
Hillis Hume, a 1942 bulwark; Joe Sullivan, well- 
constructed runner from the Pittsburgh district, and 
Ben Martin, fullback, all will be available to Com- 
mander “Billick” Whelchel, who did such an excellent 
job last year as successor to Swede Larsen. 

Fred Wendt, Grady Gay, from Millen, Jawguh, suh, 
and Wayne Nelson are a trinity of second classmen 
capable of winning first string backfield estate before 
the season is far advanced. 

Navy did well last year. The victories over Penn 
and Army were particularly gratifying. The Mule 
was the logical favorite after the kicking around it 
had given Princeton in Yankee Stadium, but the 
Sailors upped and spoiled Colonel Blaik’s afternoon— 
and season. And a good quota of the men who did 
the job will be around to try it again. 


DARTMOUTH—If the best college team in the East 
isn’t found at West Point or Annapolis this year, then 
the chances are strong that it will be discovered at 
Dartmouth. Earl Brown, the old Notre Dame end 
and basketball great, who had coached at Brown and 
Harvard under Dick Harlow, has succeeded Tuss 
McLaughry. Tuss is a Major in the Marines and in 
charge of physical training at the large Parris Island 
base. 

Here is the very optimistic situation which greeted 
Brown at Hanover. The largest Navy V-12 unit in 
the entire country, with 2,000 men, including 660 
Marine reserves. Seven lettermen and eleven other 
promising members of the Big Green’s 1942 squad, 
all of them members of the V-12. 

Of this latter group, probable first stringers are 
Norman Brown, center; Roger Antaya and Alan 
Foster, guards; Morton Lewis and Aliyn Myers, 
tackles; John Monahan and Winslow Turner, ends; 
John Burroughs, quarterback; Larry Bartnick and 
John Sayers, halfbacks, and John Roberts,’ fullback. 

Antaya, a senior, may be the best guard in the 
section, and the White River Indians are also jubilant 
when they discuss Bartnick and Sayers, both up from 
the freshmen. Bartnick is a triple-threater in the 
authentic sense of the word, while Sayers is a left- 
handed wingback who can throw forward passes out 
of reverses and from left formation. 

Also very much in the battle for the first team 


Ben Martin would be running for Princeton. Came .the 
war and he transferred to Navy. He’s a power runner 
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will be Allen Russell, end; Perry Serafim, tackle; 
Hal Bowman, center; Art Carey and Rex Felton, 
quarterbacks, and Don Hutchinson and Ralph Tyler, 
halfbacks. It will be a particularly bitter fight for 
the signal caller’s post between SRE, Carey 
and Felton, all juniors. 

This, of course, is only the beginning of the possible 
material. From Fordham, on July 1, came Joe 
Andrejco, captain-elect of the Rams; Sammy Ososki, 
a hard-hitting halfback; Mike Vucksanovich, a blocky 
quarterback, and George Elder, another halfback and 
a brother of Notre Dame’s famous Jack Elder. All 
are Marine reserves. More material of this. caliber 
was expected from other schools. 

Earl Brown proved himself a smart tactician and 
an adroit handler of men at Brown and Harvard, and 
Dartmouth is fortunate in selecting him to succeed 
McLaughry. 


CORNELL—In the first World War, Cornell was 
next to West Point and Annapolis in turning out 
officers, and the school Far Above Cayuga’s Waters 
is out to match that record in World War Il. This 


On the wings Army is very strong, and one reason may 
be Les Salzer, shown here in "42 Columbia-game gain. 
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Max Minor reached West Point via- Texas sans fanfare. 
D. X. Bible counted on him, but he runs for Cadets now. 
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intention has direct bearing on the football situation. 
Almost as many V-12’s were anticipated at Ithaca, 
as at Hanover, and Carl Snavely would be an unlucky 
coach indeed, did he not get some grid fodder out 
of them. Cornell abandoned spring football, as did 
most eastern schools, but Snavely conducted a football 
course in connection with the summer physical fitness 
program, and this, of course, was an opportunity for 
him to acquaint himself with what the V-12’s had to 
offer. 

Beyond the help from the V-12’s, however, the 
Big Red had some pretty fair football players still 
around the campus. Loud knocking on wood was 


heard to accompany the naming of a possible first 
string team that would have Lou Daukas at the 
quarterback berth; Howard Blose in the wingback 
spot; Charley Robinson, the big Negro lad, at fullback. 
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and Bill Wheeler at tailback. 

If these four stay in school, they form a neat back- 
field, indeed. As Snavely puts it, Robinson is a triple- 
threat in a modest sort of way. He is a junior veteri- 
nary student who probably will be deferred for that 
reason. Wheeler, an engineering student who played 
a bang-up game as a replacement for the injured 
Walter Kretz in several games last fall, also was 
expected back. Robinson, a wingback last year, was 
not speedy enough at that spot to suit Snavely, and 
was, therefore, shifted to the three-back. He will do 
the punting again. Howard Blose, the new wingback, 
is also a strong punter. 

Daukas, who, with Wheeler, was elected to the 
co-captaincy, was less likely to be in school when 
the opening game with Navy at Baltimore rolls around. 
Lou alternated between blocking back and center in 
1942. With Daukas, Blose, Robinson and Wheeler all 
seniors, this Cornell backfield could certainly turn out 
to be something. 

Meredith Cushing, the center, and Bob Anderson, 
the tackle, are two more seniors who would afford 
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Navy line may develop weaknesses. 
pected in the guard position. Geo. Brown holds one post. 


Navy’s breakaway back of ability is Harold Hamberg. A But none is ex- 


small, dashing, darting type, he’s a constant threat. 
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desirable experience in the line, if they are still in 
school. Snavely figures they are about ready to arrive 
as great players. Pearne Billings and Jack Rogers, 
ends; Charlie Davidson, tackle, and Russ Geib and 
Frank Paul, guards, figure to round out the team, IF 
they are still in school. 


HOLY CROSS—lIf any school in the country has 
reason to murmur “c’est la guerre,’ it’s Holy Cross. 
This is the Centenary year for the old Jesuit college 
atop Mt. St. James and for years the late Tom McCabe 
labored and planned to celebrate it athletically with 
the finest football schedule in the history of the 
school. . 

Tom died not long after the Crusaders’ mighty 
55—12 upset of Boston College last November, the 
ranking upheaval of all football history, which he 
himself had been firm and sincere in forecasting. But 
Tom achieved the Centenary schedule he wanted: 
Dartmouth, Brown, Harvard, Cornell, Colgate, Temple, 
Syracuse,. Boston College, and a resumption with 
Fordham after 12 years. 


Transfers are the accepted thing at Army and Navy this 
year. Back Jim Pettit went to Annapolis from Stanford. 
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Then came the war and Harvard dropped football, 
and there is a strong chance that Fordham might, 
also, while Boston College will admittedly have diffi- 
culty in getting a team together. The Crimson, the 
Rams and the Eagles were to be the prize rivals in 
the eyes of Holy Cross men. Did somebody say: 
“Alas, for the best laid plans, etc?” 

But Holy Cross will have a football team, and a 
good one. There are a half dozen or so holdovers 
from Ank Scanlan’s first Purple Gang, who found 
themselves down the stretch and would have ac- 
quitted themselves with glory in a Bowl game. Ask 


Boston College about that? There will, presumably, 
also be some football personnel available among the 
Navy V-12’s, who moved into Worcester July 1. 
George Titus, captain-elect and backer-up; Joe 
Campbell, star freshman end from Philadelphia last 


ee 


Ben Chase gives Navy tackle strength. He’s a hold-over. 
He’ll get much work, for Middies are short-handed here. 


year; Joe McAfee, who was an adequate wingback 
replacement for Johnny Grigas; Steve Murphy, the 
Bronx boy who is about due to come into his own as 
a tailback or fullback; Tom Kenny, a robust guard, 
and Tom Griffin, 215-pound tackle from Portland, 
Maine, are among the varsity residue. 

Saving the best things till last, there is George 
Connor, 226-pound tackle from Chicago, who, as a 
freshman, wrecked every opposing line, including 
Boston College’s. Connor can’t miss. 


COLGATE—Coigate probably was the most under- 
rated team in the East last year. The Red Raiders 
suffered a 34—0 trouncing from Duke, a score 
swelled by breaks and entirely unreliable as a reflec- 
tion of the ability of the two teams; dropped a bitter 
13—10 decision to Penn State; tied Holy Cross, and 
beat St. Lawrence, Cornell, Dartmouth, Columbia, 
Syracuse and Brown. This actually was Andy Kerr's 
best product in several seasons. 

The answer was simple enough. Andy had a full- 
back to make his single and double-wing magic 
function. He was Mike Micka, who plunged, spun, 
faked and blocked in the manner of Len Macaluso, 
Joe Hoague and the other great three backs in Hamil- 
ton grid history. Micka is a senior and likely to 
return to school. If he does, Colgate should field a 
reasonably strong team, always taking into considera- 
tion, this war-time season, that unexpected losses of 
men who figured to return will be counterbalanced by 
comparable manpower withdrawais among opponents. 

Jules Yakapovich, a fleet wing back throughout 1942, 
is expected to be available to run weakside reverses. 
The tailback job should be a battle between Neil 


Navy-V-7 Cadet Al Meyers will be tackle fill-in for 
Dartmouth, helping to make Indians a power in East. 
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The Big Green is tough this year, strengthened by en- 


listed reserves. Jack Burroughs, blocking back, is one. 


Dooley and Ralph Matherly, both of them pretty good 
passers. Walter White and Don Coates will divide 
the quarterback duties, with Al Nordmark serving 
as fullback replacement for Micka, if and when needed. 

Truman Jenkins and Clem Furey, ends; Joe Dilts 
and Ed Stacco, tackles; Charlie Cusick and George 
Thomas, guards, and Olav Kollevol, center, form the 
first string line which Kerr had in mind during the 
summer, although no spring practice had been held. 

The above are a seaworthy group of backs and 
linemen, but the chances are great that several of 
them won’t be around. Colgate, however, should do 
all right. The V-12’s are in at Hamilton and there 
will also be 600 cadets taking the naval aviation flight 
preparatory course. Andy has lost his valued line 
coach,. Fred Swan, who is a naval lieutenant. 


PENNSYLVANIA—For the last several seasons, 
Pennsylvania has had the best material and more of 
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If some of the talented transfers do not nudge him 
out, John Monahan will be regular Dartmouth wingman. 


it than any of its Ivy League opponents. It was only 
logical, therefore, that the Red and Blue would suffer 
more than any of those rivals by the manpower inroads 
of the call to arms. Such was and is the case. During 
the second week of February, for example, the Quakers 
lost 103 athletes to the army enlisted reserve, and a 
goodly number of that group included 1942 freshmen 
players and a sprinkling of experienced juniors and 
seniors who would have formed the first line strength 
of George Munger’s squad. 

A full list of what Penn lost would bulge a seed 
catalogue, but these few will give you a general idea: 
Lee Roy Pletz, a sparkling safety man and the team’s 
best punter; Walter Gregonis, brilliant end prospect; 
Bob Evans, a great backfield prospect from the frosh, 
and Don Schneider, fastest man on the ’42 freshman 
squad. 


Graduation also cost Penn heavily, with Herb 
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Nelson, Jack Welsh, Don Bitler, Pax Gifford, Bob 
Brundage, Bert Stiff, Mort Shiekman and Captain 
Bernard Kuczynski departed via the diploma route 
from the somewhat disappointing team that lost to 
Georgia Pre-Flight, Navy and Penn State, and was 
tied by Princeton. . 

When last heard from, Joe Kane, wing back, senior 
letterman and an engineering student, was the only 
holdover player Munger could count on. Among the 
marine reserves who might stay at Penn or be called 
up are Captain-elect Cleo Calcagni, regular tackle; 
Henry Broderson, huge junior end prospect; Bob 
Lockwood, halfback; Benny Gallagher, strong first- 
string tackle possibility; Bill Miller, speedy senior 
tailback; George O’Brien, third-string quarterback, 
and: halfback Bob Odell, brother of the Yale coach. 
At last reports, Odell was trying to shift from the 
marine reserves to naval aviation, which, if accom- 
plished, would eliminate him from the Penn picture. 

Personnel from the 1942 freshmen includes Walter 
Bubien, end; John Makar, a regular back who is taking 
a course that defers him; John Noble, second string 
halfback taking a pre-medical course; Ray Stengel, 
another halfback who is 4F for some physical dis- 
ability, and Bob Yeabsley, an end who suffered a 
dislocated shoulder last fall. 

Penn expected to have 1,200 navy men on the 
campus by July’ 1, and Munger was naturally sanguine 
about getting some help from that source. Ne spring 
practice was held. There have been no changes in 
the coaching personnel. In addition to his duties at 
the university, Munger has been putting in five hours 
a day in a war plant. 


Norm Brown is listed as the first-string pivot man in 
greatest array Dartmouth eleven has boasted in years. 
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Winslow Turner gets the call for first-string end in 
Green line. He’s hold-over enlisted in Navy reserve. 


: ‘a> a . 7 > 
Larry Bartnik will be pushed to hold his post with 
the group of nifty backs at Hanover this war year. 
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YALE—Yale swung back onto the glory road under 
the inspired aegis of young, smart Howard Odell, the 
old Pittsburgh halfback, last year, and judging by 
the announced plans to play four September games 
in addition to the regularly scheduled eight, Ogden 
Miller, progressive graduate manager of athletics, 
hopes to sustain that impetus for Old Eli, even in 
this war year. 

Odell’s men won five and lost three, and were in 
every ball game until the final whistle, excepting that 
early-season 35—6 shellacking from the Penn power. 
For the first time in five years, the Blue banner was 
hoisted to the top of the Big Three flag pole as Captain 
Spence Moseley’s battlers downed Princeton, 13—6, 
and Harvard, 7—3, although they needed a break or 
two to prevail over the Crimson. 

Graduation and the call of Uncle Sam have removed 
Moseley, a tremendous backer-up; Tim Hoopes, a slick 
wing back who caught many a vital pass, and a host 
of other lettermen, yet Yale appears as well off, if not 
better, than most of its Ivy League rivals, with the 
exception of Dartmouth and Army. Odell has seven 
or eight excellent performers from the 1942 team as a 
squad nucleus, and he hopes to get some help from 
the navy V-1’s, V-5’s, naval ROTC’s, and ‘marines, 
all of whom are now mingling with the under-18’s, 
the 4F’s, and the specialized-course undergrads be- 
neath New Haven’s sedate elms. 

Yale should be particularly strong at fullback. Bob 
Pickett, whose savage charges earned him a regular’s 


Fran Black, a marine reserve, is a tackle sub in Dart- 
mouth’s line. He'll have to hustle to hold job in ’43. 
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berth as a freshman last fall; Billy Kirst, a sweet line 
backer-up in the Brown and Cornell games among 
others; and Harry Oberhelman, a late-season dis- 
covery, give Odell three able operatives for. tha: 
number-three back spot in the single-wing Warner 
set-up he learned from Jock Sutherland and has 
installed so well for the Bulldog. 

Blake Walker, son of the old Williams coach, is 
expected to be available for quarterback, with Frank 
Mahoney a possibility for wingback duties. Paul 
Johnson, a truly brilliant prospect from New Haven 
Hillhouse High, should ‘break into the first string 
group. It is entirely possible that Odell may shift one 
of his three fullbacks to the inside blocking-back 
spot in order to lend more balance to the backfield, 
or he might try to convert one of them into a center. 

The line material is sparser than the backfield, but 
it certainly does not lack for quality. Odell is very 
high on Tommy Smith, a guard who made the first 
team as a freshman. Tommy has many of the habits 
of his namesake, Harry (Blackjack) Smith, the 
Southern California 1940 Rose Bowl terror. Third 
and fourth stringers from ’42 will have to fill out 
that forward wall, if the navy boys don’t do it. 

Smith, Pickett and Oberhelman will be the men to 
watch. Odell is counting on big things from them. 
Yale figures to retain its Big Three championship and 
do well in its other games. No spring practice was 


held, but summer drills were staged during July, 
same as in 1942. 
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Dartmouth will have 2,000 enlisted navy men present 
and one will be Don May, senior tackle, a V-7 man. 
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Navy and marine transfers from other football elevens 
will have their work cut out benching Roger Antaya. 
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John Roberts, a Green veteran, now in V-7, is a back 
who hopes to hold his own on the big Dartmouth squad. 
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Fortunes of war! Joe Andrejco, Fordham captain-elect and marine reservist, will play his football in the 
White Hills of New Hampshire instead of on Bronx Rose Hill. Joe is a nifty runner with a nice change of pace. 


PRINCETON—The 1942 Tiger was a minor disap- 
pointment in the Ivy League. After that upset by - 
strong little Williams, 19—7, Tad Wieman’s Bengals 
slapped 'a 10—0 defeat on Navy, fought Penn to an 
unexpected 6—6 tie on a swampy Franklin Field 
gridiron, and raced away to a 32—13 decision over 
Brown. But that last-second loss to Harvard seemed 
to take the vinegar out of the men from Old Nassau. 
They lost the last three to Dartmouth, Yale and 
Army. Only against the Elis were they in the ball 
game. : 

Prospects for 1943 are in a typically wartime state. 
Wieman, head coach since 1938, left Tigertown to 
head the Physical Training Section of the Army. 
Specialized Program, while the rest of his assistants 
are also doing their bit. Frank Cappon and Kats 
Kadlie are lieutenants in the USNR and Ed Walker 
is a lieutenant in the Army Air Forces. When this 
was written no successor to Wieman had been ap- 
pointed. 

However, Asa Bushnell, the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Athletic poobah, who is again handling affairs for 
his Alma Mater now that Ken Fairman also is in 
the service, is a strong advocate of as full an inter- 
collegiate sports program as possible in war years. 
The Tiger has its full schedule and the navy V-12 
program has been installed. There are also some 
good men from last year’s varsity who may be 
around, 

Best of the returning backs are John Heath, power 
runner from Hill School; John Van Ness, a triple last year but for injuries. He is Cornell’s best pivot. 
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threater; Pete Glick, sturdily constructed 185-pound 
line-cracking junior from Pittsburgh’s Shadyside 
Academy; Charlie Brown, sophomore signal-caller out 
of Hotchkiss, and Bill Lambert, speedster from Day- 
ton. 

Captain George Kinniry, a precise-blocking offen- 
sive guard as well as a determined defensive rock, 
will be the hub of the Orange and Black line. At 
end, Ed Harding, a fluid hand-fighter and pass- 
grabber- from Exeter, rates as a tremendous prospect 
off his 1942 sophomore promise. Arthur Burns, rangy 
junior, is the only returning center. Other linemen 
from ’42 are Paul Evershade, sophomore guard; Chuck 
Towers, junior guard, also from Hill School; and 
Larry Wharton, strong 200-pound junior tackle from 
Gilman, which sent Pepper Constable and so many 
other greats to Nassau. Wharton appears capable of 
big things. 

The Tigers will miss Perantoni, Veith and Franke 
among others, but the V-12’s may compensate. 


BROWN —The Bruins won’t have Hank Margarita 
to tear off those long broken field runs or maintain 
a high punting average, but Dan Savage, an all-around 
performer of true merit, especially in the passing 
and blocking department, is expected to be available 
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Until the transfers take over, Charlie Robinson is Big 
Red's lone triple-threater. He can run, pass, and kick. 
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for his senior year. 
fullback to left half. 

John Pattee, an unsung but effective blocking back, 
also hopes to be back for senior. One of the best 
place-kickers on Eastern gridirons, Pattee hadn't 
missed a conversion in two years until that 32—13 
trouncing by Princeton, the turning point of the 
Bruins’ season. After that, Skip Stahley’s boys dropped 
three out of four, but that lone victory was registered 
at the expense of Holy Cross, which had, by that 
time, picked up some of its late-season momentum. 

Charlie Tiedmann, who comes up from the fresh- 
men with a reputation for speed gained in track as 
well as football, is counted upon to team with Savage 
at the halfbacks. 

Christy Karafotias, center; Phil Teschner and John 
Petropoulos, guards; Harper Brown and Bob Lowe, 
ends; and Brad Campbell, tackle, were the main- 
spring line holdovers from last year, who, Stahley 
hoped, would be on hand as a nucleus for his forward 
wall during the summer drills. Brown was still an- 
other school which conducted no spring practice. 

A quartet of backs—Brennan, Adams, O’Brien and 
Titcomb—and Lippincott, a center, were scheduled 
to come up from the Junior Varsity, and, of course, 


He will probably be shifted from 


Co-captain Bill Wheeler is Cornell's one tailback of 


game experience and talent. He is squad’s ace runner. 
q 
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Versatile Lou Daukas, veteran Big Red co-captain, 
plays center or backfield. That’s tops for these times. 


Brown hopes to get at least a handful of good men 
from the V-12 program. 


COLUMBIA—If Uncle Lou Little gets some help 
from the navy V-12. program, the Lion should do 
some basso roaring around the Metropolitan and even 
the Eastern scene. With Fordham and Manhattan 
devitalized, the Light Blue is Father Knickerbocker’s 
big hope for an able representative this season. 

Prescinding from the Navy V-12’s and the Hillen- 
brand rumor, there was a possibility that the follow- 
ing might return to school, either through ‘enrolling 
in the navy course or because of specialized engineer- 
ing and other courses permitting deferment: Don 
Kaspryzak, who was Paul Governali’s infrequent sub- 
stitute at tailback; Otto Apel, wingback who caught 
the last minute touchdown pass that beat Cornell; 
Joe Brady, high-scoring runner from the freshman 
team; Ed. Donovan, who showed some promise at 
center in the late stages of the 1942 campaign; Bruce 
Gehrke, a promising wingback; Tom Rock, regular 
end; and Wes Holden, blocking back. 

Other varsity squadmen who might be on hand 
are Horace Potter, back; Walter Troy and Fulton 


Penn may not have seen the last of Bert Stiff, ace run- 
ning back who graduated. He may be back as foe. 
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Freshman All-Eastern tackle last year, Holy Cross Line- 
man George Connor seeks national honors this year. 


Joe Kane 
(55) appeared to be best running back in left-overs 


Wilkins, ends; Ev Roach and Ed Strype, backs; Bill 
Sutphen, guard, and Jack Oliver and Ed Politi, 
tackles. 

Columbia will miss Governali, a truly wonderful 
passer and competitor. 


FORDHAM—The Ram, a national and Eastern grid- 
iron power for a decade and a half had hoped to field 
a team up until the very last. But, alas, it was not to 
be. The Beukema program instead of the navy V-12, 
left them with very little in the way of standard 
Fordham material. There was but one course open to 
Jack Coffey, the indefatigable graduate manager who 
had worked for so many years to raise the New York 
eleven to prominence, and that was to discontinue 
football for the duration. The decline of Fordham as 
a gridiron power dates from that Block F dinner when 
Jim Crowley announced that he had enlisted in the 
navy V-5 program. That was soon after Pearl Har- 
bor. Now the old Horseman is in the South Pacific, 
and many of the men who might otherwise be finish- 
ing their football under his wing at Rose Hill are 
either with him or not far from battle stations. 

The situation leaves New York without a first-class 
eleven to represent it in the ball parks. WN. Y. U. 
tossed in the sponge last year, Manhattan is on the 
ropes (and may even give up before the season opens) 
and Columbia intended to continue it’s games at Baker 
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Nifty Jackie Welsh will do no such running as above for Penn, and only time will tell if he will for Columbia. 


Large navy regiment at Columbia numbers few gridders 
for Lou Little. Among Lion regulars is Bruce Gehrke. 


Field far uptown. Unquestionably, this condition will 
alter plans for many of the nearby colleges which will 
boast of teams, in any event, to bring them to New 
York for a showing in front of crowds without taxing 
transportation facilities. 3 

With Charlie Pierce, ace guard of the ’41 and 742 
Bowl teams, for Earl Walsh to build around, the Ram 
might have put out a team. Pierce was honorably dis- 
charged from the navy for medical reasons and he 
was a capable football operator. But Coach Walsh 
lost his first eighteen men to the services and that was 
that. Several Ram greats will be cavorting in the 
moleskins of other Eastern powers this season. 

The army Beukema program just about prohibits 
football on an intercollegiate basis and Rose Hill is 
peopled by soldiers instead of sailors, therefore foot- 
ball is only a possibility. It is a far cry from the 
days of the Seven Blocks of Granite and rallying calls 
such as “From Rose Hill to the Rose Bowl,” which 
never did quite come off. It appeared at press time 
as if the fans of the subway alumni and otherwise, 
accustomed to ‘Hail Men of Fordham” at the Polo 
Grounds, will be cheering, perhaps, Dartmouth, Cor- 
nell, Princeton and others. 
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Wingback Otto Apel is another graduate to the Lions’ 
first string, and he isn’t a transfer. He has speed. 


MANHATTAN—Coach Herb Kopf found the situa- 
tion at Manhattan typical of a school with Army 
trainees, no Navy trainees, and a residue of 1942 
varsity and freshmen, who might or might not be 
around for fall practice, if there was a fall practice. 

Herb had 15 varsity veterans and seven 1942 fresh- 
men, who were enrolled in the various reserve units 
and subject to call at any time. Nevertheless, he was 
brave enough to name a tentative first string line-up: 
Bob Schuessler, center; Marty Fay and Marty Jurkops, 
guards; Dan Kiely and Henry Furio, tackles; Paul 
Dromgoole and Emil Ladyko, ends; Bill Burns, quar- 
terback; Earl Lambert and Mike Kostynick, half- 
backs; and Tom Donovan, fullback. 

Of this group, all but Kostynick, a senior, and 
Ladyko, up from the freshmen, were sophomores who 
gained valuable experience in 1942 while the Jaspers, 
getting all the worst of the breaks in losses to George- 
town and Villanova, defeated only Muhlenberg and 
Duquesne in a very tough eight game schedule. So, 
if these boys returned, Manhattan could plan on a 
dandy little hard-hitting team. 

Lambert and Donovan are both excellent break- 
away runners, and the former is also an exceptional 
kicker and fine passer. The Jaspers expect a lot 
from big Henry Furio, who has tremendous possi- 
bilities as a tackle; and Paul Dromgoole, a wiry, 
tough pass-catcher and blocker at end. 

Captain-elect Jimmy Worst, who scored ‘all the 
points that upset Duquesne, 10—7, last fall, isn’t 
listed by Kopf as a first stringer, but this is merely 
a psychological prod being employed by the coach. 
Worst is.a good football player. 

Other returning veterans may include Al Davis 
and Frank Mace, ends; Al Moro,. fullback, and Bill 
Vellante, halfback. From the freshmen come Henry 
Beaudy and Jim McFarland, ends; Joe Croasdale, 
guard; Andy Shetkitka and Frank Sniadack, centers, 
and Tom Kindilien, halfback. 


PITTSBURGH—The Panther has been a tabby cat 
for the last four years, but a climb back to former 
eastern glories is underway under a new coach, none 
other than Clark (T Formation) Shaughnessy, who 
spent a year at Maryland after leaving Stanford. 
When Shaughnessy called summer practice on June 28, 
he was greeted by an enthusiastic crowd approximat- 
ing 200. Presumably, some of these lads had never 
gone beyond touch football, but, certainly, several of 
them had. As a nucleus, there was a group of 25, 
who had been on the 1942 varsity or had cavorted 
with the ’42 frosh. 

If the service doesn’t call them, Shaughnessy will 
have better-than-fair gridders in Larry Braner, junior 
center, who was drydocked most of his sophomore 
year by a crushed knee ¢ap incurred in the shellack- 
ing by Minnesota; Walter Cummins and Billy Kyle, 
veteran lettermen at the ends; Angelo Carlaccini, who 


Wes Holden, missing catch, is one of a tidy Lions’ 
squad around which Columbia is byilt. He’s a back. 
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didn’t do badly as a soph halfback; and Cy Plazak, 
a halfback who comes highly recommended from the 
freshmen. In a war year, five such men aren’t exactly 
a bad nucleus. 

Other linemen who may fit into the T scheme are 
Frank Janoskey, Norbert Gestner and Joe Brady, ends; 
Bill Wachter, John Baker and Bruce Allen, tackles; 
Rogger Garris, John Lukowski, Frank Matriali, George 
Yakos, Gordon Lewellyn and Jim Mariades, guards, 
and Jim Clowes, center. Baker and Gestner may 
develop into standouts. 

In addition to Plazak and Carlaccini, the leading 
backfield bets are Harry Bazar, quarterback; Harry 
Bennett and Harry Crooks, halfbacks; and Frank 
Krisely, fullback, all up from the freshmen. There 
is said to be some potential first water talent among 
these boys, if they are not called to arms. 

Reserve backs from the °42 varsity include Mat 
Gebel, fullback, and Lou Chelko and John Kiebl, 
halfbacks, the latter a left-handed passer. With no 
V-12, Pitt may have a hard time winning many games, 
if the above-mentioned candidates do not stay in 
school. But, somehow, one feels that Shaughnessy 
will accomplish something, even in his first year. 


BUCKNELL—If a majority of the ten lettermen 
from the 1942 squad remain in school under the 
Navy V-12 program, or for some other reason, Buck- 
nell should be a solid dark horse in eastern football 
this year. The Bisons have a new coach in John 
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Sitarsky, one of the few four sport letter-winners in 
the history of the school. Sitarsky, who has been 
serving as a freshman coach for the last four years, 
succeeds Al Humphreys, who, with his assistant Bus 
Blum, has been commissioned in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

In Co-Captains Walter Szot and Tom Rodgers, 
Sitarsky will have a pair of veteran tackles who will 
compare favorably with anything in the East. He 
also will be blessed with three better-than-average 
fullbacks in Elting Johnson, Carroll Murray and Ray 
Tyler. Johnson, who led the Bison ball-carriers in 
scoring with his short-yardage bucks last year, is the 
steadiest of the three, but Murray and Tyler have 
so much ability that they likely will be shifted to 
other backfield berths. Al Magagna, a senior left- 
halfback, also should be available. 

Bucknell hopes to have a pair of schooled wingmen 
at the ends in Gene Matthews and Fred Drexler, 
while Bill Bontempi and Felix Cristofor, 1942 reserves, 
are slated for heavy duty at the guards. Ed Spielman, 
the prospective center, is another veteran letterman. 

The Orange and Blue won six, tied one, and lost 
two last year, bowing only to powerful Penn State, 
14—7, and Rutgers, 9—7, in an upset. If most of the 


men named above remain in school, and a few candi- 
dates show up among the 600 Navy V-12’'s, then 
Bucknell might even better that fine record and 
clamor for the high eastern recognition it knew in 
Clark Hinkle’s heydey. 
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Bucknell is a dark horse in East pictures. Fullback Co-captain Tom Rodgers anchors Bucknell frontier in 


Ray Tyler is one of a quality squad of grid aces. 


tackle post. 


He's one of the best linemen in East 
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SYRACUSE—Syracuse lost practically its entire 
1942 varsity squad by graduation plus the call to 
armed service, and at the time this was written, Bill 
Orange wasn’t at all sure he'd be in the fall arena. 
Instead of the Navy V-12, the Saline Warriors had 
the largest group of Army Air Corps trainees in the 
country as well as Beukema program soldiers, but 
neither group will be any help in intercollegiate foot- 
ball. The incoming freshman class was limited to 
300, so not too much aid was looked for from that 
source by Coach Ossie Solem. 

The only two holdovers with varsity experience 
who might be on hand are Dick Whitesell and Bobby 
Michaels, both triple-threaters. Michaels was being 
groomed to fill the tailback spot held down by Tommy 
Maines, now graduated. Bobby suffered a broken 
leg and arm during his freshman and sophomore sea- 
sons, so there was a chance he might be classified 4F. 

In addition to Maines, such first flight backs as Joe 
Watt and Bunky Morris will be missed, not to men- 
tion the entire first string line. All the good freshman 
material was lost to the Army. So prospects are 
exceedingly dull at Syracuse. 


CARNEGIE TECH—Since Carnegia Tech has the 
Army Beukema Program instead of the Navy V-12, 
a group of holdovers from the 1942 varsity plus what- 
ever material shows up in the freshman class that 
registered in May, will have to handle, the Plaid’s 
gridiron fortunes. 

However, Tech is a revered engineering school, and 
can enjoy more confidence than the average that its 
football roster will remain static throughout the sea- 
son. Dr. Joe Skladany, the old Pitt end, will take 
time out from his duties in a defense plant to coach 
the Tartans. Both Dr, Eddie Baker, head coach for 
the last several years, and Assistant Coach A. C. 
Irwin are no longer available. Baker is a junior grade 
Naval lieutenant, while Irwin is in a defense plant. 

Neumann, end; and Lindberg, tackle, are key vet- 
erans in the line. Other experienced operatives up 
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front are Hoffman, Mikus and Fulton, tackles; Crump, 
Baklarz, Pantell and Ross, guards, and Groomes, 
center. 

The backfield material is sparse, with only Hall, 
signal caller; Hurst, halfback, and Byers, fullback, on 
hand. Byers is a good Warner system three-back. 
The schedule remains de emphasized to meet the 
material, which is a far cry from 1938 Sugar Bowl 
days. The Skibos will meet Grove City, Case, Lehigh, 
Buffalo, Pitt, Westminster and Geneva. 


LAFAYETTE—With Hooks Mylin, who knew such 
success at Easton, obtaining a leave of absence to 
enter the service, and no successor appointed at the 
time this was written, Lafayette’s. football prospects 
appear up in the air. Of the 33 men on the 1942 
squad, seven were lost by graduation, eight more 
went into the service and two more left school, leav- 
ing only 16, many of whom may have been called 
by now. 

The Leopards, however, plan to field a team and 
play Rutgers, Penn, Lehigh, Muhlenberg and a service 
team, Other games with Colgate, Syracuse and Buck- 
nell have been cancelled. 

Best of the varsity holdovers are Captain Walter 
Sergy, a speedy, 186-pound guard, and Hank Ciem- 
niecki, a halfback. Other possibilities to stay in 
school are Bill Greenip and Ed Whiteman, ends; 
Gerry Dodd and Dick Perrotty, tackles; Bob Gibson 
and Ralph Hackett, guards; Jack Ferry, center; and 
Bob Augustine, Jack Carver, Tony Contini, Al Kacha- 
durian, Bill Magee, Roy Simpson and Frank Stanczak, 
backs. 

The Leopards have no V-12 program, so they must 
depend on the above, or what’s left of them. 


LEHIGH—The late George Hoban, who passed away 
suddenly last February, had whipped up Lehigh foot- 
ball interest to fever heat with last year’s fine team, 
which won five in a row after losing its first two 
games to Yale and Penn State, and finished the year 


Stars figured to shine again for the service schools face each other in the Army-Navy clash. Hamburg, Middie’s 
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Walter Sergy, end, is a likely candidate if the Lafay- 
ette Leopards can field an eleven-man team. Dim hope. 


with a well-wrought 7—7 tie with the traditional 
rival, Lafayette. Leo Prendergast, who played tackle 
at Lafayette 20 years ago, under Jock Sutherland, is 
the new coach. 


The war has hit the Engineers heavily. Of the 
squad of 60 men last fall, only ten stand much of a 
chance of returning to school, and of these ten, only 
three—Fred Attaway, junior end; Frank Dickel, junio: 
tackle, and Nick Moffa, sophomore back—won letters. 
Bill Hittinger, a junior back expected to be available, 
won a letter in 1941 but not last year. 


The others who wil] form the backbone of the team 
are Bob Campbell, guard; Bill Gagas, center; Dick 
Serman, end, and Larry Morano, Bob Broten and 
Dick Bevan, backs. Lehigh has no Navy program. 


BOSTON COLLEGE—Led by Captain-elect Gil 
Bouley, most of the redoubtable 1942 Eagles, who 
were not graduating, enlisted in some form of the 
service shortly after the Orange Bowl defeat by Ala- 
bama. Only the following eight were left: Eddie 
Doherty and Eddie Burns, quarterbacks; Red Man- 
gene and John Killelea, halfbacks; Charlie Furbush 
and Ed Fiorentino, ends; Manny Zissis, center, and 
John Kissell, tackle. Of course, these eight would be 
the nucleus of a very fine first team, but it was doubt- 
ful whether they would still -be in school, 


If there is a team at B. C., it will be made up prii- 
cipally of freshmen. Coach Denny Myers is now a 
Pre-Flight Lieutenant at Iowa, Assistant Coach Harry 
Marr is an Ensign, and Carl Brumbaugh, the backfield 
T master, is working for Bethlehem Steel. Amerino 
(Moody) Sarno, the old Fordham tackle, who coached 
the line under Myers, was expected to succeed to the 
head coach job. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Bill Kern, Mountaineer coach, is 
now a senior grade Lieutenant in the Navy Pre- 
Flight. He has been replaced by Ira Rodgers, who was 
head coach at Morgantown before and had assisted 
Kern for three seasons. The prospects aren’t good, 
because no help is expected from the 1100 Army 
Engineer and Air Corps trainees. 


The following members of last year’s squad were 
still around in July, but nobody knew for how long: 
Guy Cassell and Emil Allegrini, guards; Ed Kulakow- 
ski, Tony-Paulin and Lou Feldman, tackles; Carlyle 
Stafford, end; Bob Dutton and John Knapp, quarter- 
backs, and Jim Fawcett, halfback. 


PENN STATE—Coach Bob Higgins said in late 
June that he didn’t expect any of the varsity squad- 
men who compiled that admirable 1942 record of six 
victories, one defeat and one tie to return to school. 
There weren’t enough holdovers around, in fact, to 
hold a Spring practice. But the navy V-12’s were 
scheduled to move in on the Nittany Lions, July 1, 


Boston College will not be the powerhouse it was in 
‘42. Whatever, Ed Doherty will be quarterbacking 11. 
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If Al Magagna remains at Bucknell he will add to 
Orange and Blue power. He’s a left-halfback ace. 


and, as the fellow said, where there are V-12’s, there 
is hope for a college football team. 

Of the schools not already mentioned, RUTGERS 
planned to have a team. TEMPLE was hopeful of a 
V-12 program to relieve its decimated situation; 
BOWDOIN, always in the running for the Maine 
title, had 150 Navy men in its Radar school; MAINE 
planned on fielding a team of sophomores; RHODE 
ISLAND STATE expected army trainees and was 
doubtful about football; MARYLAND, losing Shaugh- 
nessy and most of last year’s squad, and with army 
trainees, was not hopeful; BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
had lost its coach Walt Homer to the service, had only 
Captain-elect Pete Lamana and Ross Barzelay in 
school, and with no navy program, was not optimistic, 
while CCNY and BROOKLYN COLLEGE in the Met 
area planned to have teams. 

In addition to HARVARD, GEORGETOWN, DU- 
QUESNE and FORDHAM, the followimg Eastern 
schools gave up the game for the duration: Alfred, 
Allegheny, American International, Amherst, Arnold, 
Bergen, Canisius, Carroll, Carson-Newman, Catholic 
University, Clarkson Tech, Connecticut Teachers at 
New Britain, Drexel, Fitchburg Teachers, Haverford, 
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Hofstra, Hobart, Ithaca, Lebanon Valley, Lincoln 
Memorial, Lowell Textile, Loyola of Baltimore, Mass. 
State, Mass. Tech, Moravian, Paterson (N. J.) Teach- 
ers, Trenton (N. J.) Teachers, New York Institute, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Teachers, Fredonia (N. Y.) Teachers. 
Oswego (N. Y.) Teachers, Niagara, Northeastern, Nor- 
wich, Penn Military, Providence, Rochester, Rider, 
St. Anselm’s, Susquehanna, Trinity, Union, Upsala, 
Vermont, Williams, West Liberty Teachers and Wes- 
leyan. 


VILLANOVA. Although Coach Clipper Smith and 
his assistant, Vince McNally, were lost to the service, 
the Wildcats plan to field a football team from the 
400 navy V-12 students, the 200 marines, and the 
regular enrollment. Lieutenant Commander Edward 
J. Miller, head of the V-12 and marine program, is 
strongly in favor of intercollegiate competition and 
was expected to select a coach from Ensign Sam Mani- 
aci, former Columbia halfback; Chief Specialist Bob 
Beck, former Tennessee athlete, and Sam Horgan, 
former Wisconsin performer, all stationed at the Main 
Line school. 

At least ten of the 1942 squad were enrolled in the 
marine reserves and expected to be available. They 
were Al Postus, Johnny Dzitko, Ziggy Zamlynski and 
Joe Pezelski, backs; Gene Konopa, guard; Joe Mc- 
Carthy, tackle, and Zigmund Gory, center. Bill Sul- 
livan, veteran end, was, enrolled in the V-12. Five or 
six games with nearby college teams will be played. 


Walter Szot is the other co-captain who will help 
Bucknell achieve fame this year. He holds a tackle job. 
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MIDDLE WES] by James 5. hearns 


It's not grid fare as usual, but it's nearest thing to it in nation. 
rine and naval reserves align with collegiate groups. 


Ma- 
Services to 


field strong teams in sector. Great Lakes, trish may land on the top. 


Steve Juzwik, brilliant Notre Dame back, is cinch 
to be same outstanding performer with Great Lakes. 


All of the normal alignment of the football pattern 
in the Middle West is gone, but in its place stands a 
relatively full war-time program of collegiate-service 
competition that will maintain the sector as probably 
the most active, football-wise, in the land. 

There will almost surely be teams at every major 
school, and at three major-military and naval bases 
—Camp Grant, near Rockford, Ill., the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, and the Iowa City Pre-flight 
School. 

There will be a wide variation of strength, and the 
competition may not always be even. But the top 
flight, at least, will be at least the equal of any normal 
autumn powers in these parts. 

That top-flight will include Notre Dame, Michigan, 
Northwestern, and probably the service teams. 

Marquette, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Pur- 
due ought to be about the next best, since they will 
have Navy help. 

Ohio State, a power for so long in the Big Ten, and 
the conference champions a year ago, will go on an 
entirely civilian basis, having only army trainees, 
disbarred from competition, in its service personnel. 
Indiana, Iowa and Michigan State are in the same 
boat, meaning the seventeen-year-old freshmen and 


Bud Seelinger, Wisconsin’s great back, moves over to 
Michigan with twelve members of last season’s squad. 
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an occasional draft reject will man their teams. Of 
that group, Ohio State of course figures to be the best, 
drawing as it does from one of the finest fields of 
high-school football in the land. 

But by any advance estimate of this complicated 
and confused season, Michigan, Notre Dame and 
Northwestern, presenting amalgamated squads of ci- 
vilians, sailors and marines, look much the best. 

It is all to the good for the Middle West that those 
three teams came out of all the schedule rearrange- 
ments still slated-to play each other. The early Octo- 
ber meetings of Michigan and Northwestern, Michigan 
and Notre Dame, and the November clash between 
Northwestern and Notre Dame loom as the high spots 
of the season. 

All of the trio will offer bewildering line-ups. Since 
each school has a quota of marine reserves, it has 
drawn much of the gridiron talent of other Middle 
Western colleges. 

Michigan, for example, has twelve members of last 
season’s Wisconsin squad, including Jack Wink, Fred 
Negus, Elroy Hirsch, Pat Boyle, Bud Seelinger and 
Bob Hanzlik who were either regulars or alternates 
on the 1942 Badger team that lost only one game in 
ten. 

Notre Dame may well present, on its varsity, boys 
who a year ago played at Marquette, Minnesota or 
llinois. 

Elroy Hirsch, Wisconsin's sensational tailback, will exe- Northwestern is in the same happy fix, with Minne- 
cute his startling running attacks for the Wolverines. sota boys like Herman Frickey now stationed as ma- 


The one consolation Ohio State has, graced as it was with the finest collegiate team in the land a year 
ago and made up of almost strictly junior talent this fall, is Les Horvath, lightning-fast wingback, seen plunging. 
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rines at the Evanston school. 


Thus any attempt in advance to present an accurate 
picture of football as it will be played in the Middle 
West is bound to be pretty fuzzy. There are a few 
fixed items: A big, interesting schedule; a unanimous 
will to keep the game going, and a wholesale effort to 
make the competitions serve the dual purpose of en- 
tertainment for the public and for fighting men in 
training, and of hardening future members of the 
armed services. It was not by accident that the Mid- 
dle Western schedule makers arranged a full schedule 
for the three big service centers, with several games 
slated for play at the camps and posts themselves, 
where there’ll be no gate receipts at all. Those games 
are for the entertainment of men in service. 

Nearly all other factors are variable: the practical 
working out of the rules which permit navy and ma- 
rine trainees to play may help or hurt some of the 
squads; others will be limited almost entirely to sev- 
enteen-year-old freshman, many of whom won’t even 
be identified until September practice is going; still 
others may be strong at the start and weak in Novem- 
ber, because there will be several graduations in mid- 
season; the service teams are relatively unknown in 
advance. 

But as it stood going in, the situation with the major 
schools in the Middle West shape up this way: 


MICHIGAN, blessed with holdovers of veteran and 
freshman material, and with some exceptional ma- 
rine-reserve strength drawn off Wisconsin’s squad, 
will certainly be one of the Middle West’s Big Four. 
Before mid-October, Michigan might be the Big One, 
since the amalgamated Wolverines play at Northwest- 
ern on October 2nd and entertain Notre Dame on Oc- 
tober 9th. 

It is difficult to estimate where Michigan's greatest 
strength will be: the backfield or the mid-line sector. 

Available for the backfield are Captain Paul White 
on the wing, an excellent performer on his 1942 play; 
Bob Wiese, experienced as the No. 1 Michigan full- 
back a year ago; Tailback Elroy Hirsch, moving over 
from Wisconsin, where he was a holy terror as a run- 
ning back a year ago, and Quarterback Jack Wink, 
another Wisconsin regular of last year. 

Bill Culligan of Detroit was a standout back on 
Michigan’s freshman team a year ago, Dick Walter- 
house of Ann Arbor moved on to West Point in June. 

The middle of the line looms so impressive as to 
be possibly the best item on this strong squad. 
_Last year, Centers Merv Pregulman of Michigan 
and Fred Negus of Wisconsin took almost every ‘‘all- 
Big Ten” honor awarded. Julius Franks, a tremend- 
ous guard and one of the greatest Negro linemen in 
the history of the West, was pretty generally recog- 
nized as an All-America performer. 

All three will be operating for Michigan this fall, 
and since Pregulman used to be a guard, it shouldn't 
take much work to shift him back there so that he 
and Franks will be flanking Negus. 


In Otto Graham, Northwestern is equipped with one of 
the nation’s ablest passers and hard-driving back men 


Nick Vodick saw plenty of action in 
42, is ready again for Northwestern. 


Nor is the reserve question any 
acute problem, such as it was for 
Crisler in '42. 


From Wisconsin has come Jack 
Boyle, a very good guard. Up from 
Michigan’s own freshman squad 
comes George Kraeger of Indianapo- 
lis, who ranked with Walterhouse and 
Culligan as the best of the yearling 
crop. Center Jim Brieske, a place- 
kicking specialist much of last year, 
is also on hand. Whatever the No. 1 
combination Crisler selects, he'll have 
replacements to back it up. 


Michigan, of course, may have to 
scour around for some tackles and 
ends, but there are no rules against 
shifting some of the guards out, and 
since both Bob Hanzlik and Farnum 
Johnson, Wisconsin ends, are now 
among the Wolverines, the flank prob- 
lem won't be insoluble. 


In a confused and unpredictable 
season, made-more so by the fact that 
Michigan may graduate some of its 
strength right in the middle of the 
campaign on October 25th, the Wol- 
verines in their original state are a 
comforting anchor: they'll be good, 
perhaps the best. 


NOTRE DAME has a wealth of playing 
personnel, going into its season, and 
must be ranked in the highest bracket 
in the West, probably in the nation. 
That the Irish will need great 
strength is obvious from the schedule 
which calls for them to face North- 
western and Michigan from the group 
of navy-helped collegiate units, Great 
Lakes and Iowa Pre-flight of the serv- 
ice teams, and Arnty and Navy in re- 
newals of the long and classic series 
against the two academy forces. 


For the most part, the strength of 
the Notre Dame team is based on its 
own holdover material now in school 
for navy or marine training. Angelo 
Bertelli, the great forward passer, will 
be available for the first half season, 
prior to graduating on October 25th, 


Purdue has drawn John Genis, cap- 
tain-elect of Illini and three tackles. 


so that for the Michigan game, at 
least, among the big tests, the Irish 
won't suffer for want of an overhead 
attack, whether they play from the 
“T”, the double wing, or their own 
old shifting offense. 

As a matter of fact, they won’t suf- 
fer such a lack even after Accurate 
Angelo moves into the marine corps. 
John Lujack, brilliant star of last 
year’s freshman team, has given every 
sign of being Bartelli’s equal as a 
passer, and his superior at running 
and kicking. Lujack and Bertelli may 
well be worked into the same back- 
field for the early season, which ought 
to keep the ball in the air most of the 
time. 

For possible use as venlacenseistx for 
Lujack in the tailback spot, Notre 
Dame will. have Dick Arado, coming 
up from the freshman team; Rusty 
Johnston, who had a fine sophomore 
season with Marquette last year when 
he averaged 5.49 yards for every ball- 


Dud Kean assures Northwestern of 
dependable strength in the backfield. 


carrying attempt; and Gene McClin- 
stock, a highly recommended new 
freshman. 

Unless some adequate shifting 
around of assignments is accom- 
plished, it is possible that two of the 
Irish backfield spots will be filled by 
guest-star performers, Vic Kulbitski, 
senior from Minnesota, where he was 
the regular fullback a year ago, tops 
that position. Julie Rajkovich, Ili- 
nois freshman star of ’42 and a prod- 
uct of northern Indiana prep competi- 
tion, is also viewed with great plea- 
sure as a fullback, though he could 
fit in almost anywhere. Bob Hanlon, 
a member of Leo High School’s cham- 
pionship team in Chicago last fall, 
also might get into the fullback pic- 
ture, even as his running mate, Bob 
Kelly, could figure in at right half. 
Dick Kelley of Minnesota, a light- 
ning-fast halfback; Frank Dancewicz 
of last year’s freshman squad, and Ed 
Krupa, an Irish reserve a year ago, 


Not the least of the reasons for the big looking-up around Northwestern 
is Don Buffmire, a reserve back who is available for any backfield post. 
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Alex Agase, who transfers to Purdue. 


are all likely to be of assistance in 
the backfield. 

Up in front, a proven line from end 
to end should be ready to open the 
season. Paul Limont and John Yona- 
kor, good sophomore ends a year ago, 
are both available. So are Jim White, 
John Adams and Ziggy Czarobski, all 
monogram winners at tackle last year. 
Captain Pat Filley leads the guard de- 
tachment, at least until his October 
graduation date. Bob Wilson, who 
had two years of play at Illinois, and 
John Perko, who saw a deal of action 
with Minnesota, are among the other 
leading guards, with five others from 
the Irish freshman and reserve groups 
of last year all coming up to help. 
Mac Wenskunas, Illinois’ excellent 
line-backing center of a year ago, 
could well step right in to take over 
the varsity pivot position and do a 
most satisfactory job. 

It will be a strange-looking crew, 
this amalgamation of Notre Dame, 


Al Vogt, one of the best backs in the 
section, leads holdovers at Marquette. 


Marquette, illinois and Minnesota. 
But the other top teams are being 
born of mergers, too .. . and the Irish 
version looks as good as the best. 


OHIO STATE, graced by perhaps the 
finest collegiate team in the land a 
year ago, will be almost strictly junior 
league this fall. 

The Buckeyes will have no service- 
men to help, since, with Iowa, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan State, they are in 
the non-navy minority among big 
Middle Western schools. 

Thus Coach Paul Brown will be 
back, for the most part, in the world 
where he first built his fame, coach- 
ing prep-school talent or, at best, 
freshman-class stuff. 


To counteract the rash of inexperi- 
ence and youth that is certain to 
break out all over the Ohio State 
squad, Brown can call on six hold- 
over players available because of spe- 


Paul White, Michigan captain and an excellent performer on his last-sea- 
son’s play, leads a squad that has equal strength in line and backfield. 
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Harry Franck, back, will do much to 
ease tough Northwestern schedule. 


cial academic work, 4F or 3A ratings. 
That group includes Les Horvath, a 
lightning-fast wingback; Tackles Bill 
Willis, Negro star of the '42 cham- 
pions, and #Thornton Dixon, who 
played in ’41; Reserve Center Gordon 
Appleby, Reserve Fullback Jack Dug- 
ger, and Cecil Souders, an end, 

That may appear to be a fair share 
of experienced strength, but it simply 
doesn't go far enough. Aside from 
those six, the entire Buckeye squad 
will be made up of seventeen-year- 
old new freshmen, forty-three of 
whom participated in summer drills. 
They’re good, some of them, and fairly 
fast and fairly sizable, but when 
forty-three members of a forty-nine- 
man squad have never been in a col- 
lege game, it is pretty rough to move 
out against such opposition as Purdue, 
Northwestern and Michigan, all navy- 
strengthened, and Great Lakes and 
the Pre-flight Seahawks. If every- 
body were down to playing freshmen, 
Ohio would probably be one of the 
best, because Buckeye prep football is 
of excellent grade. But not every- 
body will be, and in comparison to 
experienced men, Paul Brown’s boys 
ought to look pretty green. 


Some of the freshman have really 
promising talent. Fullback Dean Sen- 
senbaugher of Uhrichsville is one of 
the best. Ernie Parks, a Negro half- 
back from Canton McKinley who won 
the State high school 100 and 220-yard 
sprinting championship; Blocking 
Back Matt Cokor from Orange, State 
shotput and discus champion; Ernie 
Plank, a fine end from Bexley; Bob 
Hecker, a left-handed wingback from 
Olmsted Falls; Bud Kessler from 
Worthington; Fullback Wilfred Con- 
rad from Marysville, and Tackle Jack 
Swartzbaugh from Toledo . . . they 
were among all Ohio’s best high- 
school boys a year ago. Now they're 
among Ohio State’s best. They'll be 
good if judged on reasonable stand- 
ards, say in their games against Mis- 
souri, Indiana and maybe even Pitts- 
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burgh. Against the others, unless 
Paul Brown is truly a miracle man, 
they’ll be over their heads. 


IOWA is basing most of its hopes that 
the Hawkeye team will be more than 
a token entry in the Middle Western 
scramble on the presnece of Slip 
Madigan in the head coaching position 
where he is standing in for Major Ed- 
die Anderson. 


The personnel picture, up to late 
summer, was almost completely be- 
fogged, with the identity of the 
Hawkeye players still waiting to be 
established when the teen-aged ci- 
vilians start showing up. 

Out of fourteen major letter win- 
ners from 1942 who would normally 
have been available, only two remain, 
and neither is certain of being avail- 
able. They are Bill Barbour, a good, 
rugged 200-pound end, and Bob 
Liddy, 180-pound reserve guard. 

Bill Sangster of Iowa City, an all- 
State prep back last year, topped a 
handful of young possibilities who 
were enrolled in the summer term, 
and Madigan, coming back to coach- 
ing after temporary retirement fol- 
lowing the close of his St. Mary’s Col- 
lege regime, is hopeful that possibly 
two dozen other newcomers will be 
around in time to practice for the 
opener against Great Lakes at the 
naval station on September 25th. 

The remainder of the Iowa schedule 
includes games against Wisconsin, 
Iowa Pre-flight, Indiana, Purdue, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota and Nebraska. 


ILLINOIS will give Coach Ray Eliot 
his second consecutive year of starting 
from scratch. Last season he picked 
up the odds and ends of a frequently 
beaten 1941 squad and put together a 
machine that whipped Minnesota, 
scared Notre Dame, and generally had 
a big season while remaining a factor 
in the Big Ten race right down to the 
last game. 

This time, however, Eliot won't 
have even odds and ends of a left- 


Ziggy Czarobski will be at tackle spot 
on Notre Dame veteran forward wall. 


over squad with which to work. 

When the Illini gridders turned out 
for a month of summer work late in 
June there were thirty-two boys on 
hand. One of the thirty-two was a 
member of last year’s sgquad—Reserve 
Guard Ray Palmer—twenty-five were 
seventeen-year-old civilian freshmen 
and the other six were eighteen-year- 
old members of the same class. 

Conceding that the Illini might get 
a smattering of additional help from 
navy trainees or new civilian young- 
sters, the Orange and Black appear 
to be a cinch to have a young, inex- 
perienced team to send into a ten- 
game campaign that includes Purdue, 
Wisconsin, Pittsburgh, Notre Dame, 
Michigan, Iowa, Ohio State and 
Northwestern on the last eight con- 
secutive Saturdays. 

Of the freshmen, it is likely that 
Center Tony Kelly of Leo High 
School’s Chicago City champions a 
year ago will be one of the standout 
performers. Jim Srednicki of Chi- 
cago Taft, an end, is another boy with 
better-than-average promise. 

What, if anything, those kids will 
be able to do against the competition 
that Purdue, Notre Dame, Michigan 
and Northwestern—the big navy 
schools—will offer, not to mention the 
first two games against service out- 
fits from Iowa Pre-flight and Camp 
Grant, remains to be seen. 

In advance it must be viewed with 
a pessimistic eye. 


MARQUETTE, although favored by the 
presence of a Navy unit on its Mil- 
waukee campus, doesn’t figure to be 
quite the equal of the Big Four col- 
legiate teams since its top performers 
from a very good 1942 squad hap- 
pened to be soldiers or marines and 
have moved along. 

Coach Tom Stidham, however, will 
have a well-balanced backfield bri- 
gade of boys returning from his old 
varsity squad and from the freshman 
team of a year ago. 


Quarterback Al Vogt and Fullbacks 


Ed Kdupa, Irish reserve back last year, 
may see plenty of action this season. 
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John Rudan and Harold Eigner, two 
of the better drivers in the section, 
lead that holdover crew of backs. 
Paul Copoulos and Harvey Baerwald, 
steady reserve halfbacks of a year 
ago, and a new typographical night- 
mare—Billy Pols¢zynski—can round 
out a good backfield. 


Polsczynski, a freshman a year ago, 
played at Milwaukee South Division 
High School two years ago as running 
mate of Johnny Strzykalski, who was 
one of the Middle West’s finest backs 
as a Marquette sophomore in 1942. 
This was to have been the season for 
the vowel-and-consonant boys to 
operate as a star combination for Mar- 
quette, but Stryke reported to the Air 
Forces in the spring. 


Finding a line to go with that back- 
field is Stidham’s greatest problem. 
Reserve tackle Len Liss, reserve guard 
Eddie Star, ahd regular guard Steve 
Enich are the lone returning linemen 
from a year ago.’ The rest of the help 
will have to come out of the Navy 
personnel, or from some new fresh- 
men. 

One unusual source of help may 
develop from the medical school 
where tackle Paul Berezney, of the 
Green Back Packers, and End Bill 
Coombs of the Philadelphia Eagles 
are studying. They are eligible to 
play if they can arrange their aca- 
demic programs to provide time, and 
could do much to help the line 
through its tough schedule that calls 
for major games against the three big 
service teams, and against Purdue 
and Wisconsin of the Big Ten. 


PURDUE has only one man, out of a 
possible 15, left from its 1942 batch of 
letter-winners, but the prospects for 
the Boilermakers are still vastly im- 
proved. A good contingent of navy 
and marine trainees includes at least 
20 players who, frankly, figure to be 
better than Purdue had a year ago 
while it was winning just one game 
out of a ten-game season. 


Ed Cycenas, a right halfback, is the 


John Rudan is in a backfield spot of 
the well-balanced Marquette brigade. 
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only holdover from that squad, but 
the transplanted ‘help he'll get is big 


and balanced. Coach Elmer Burn- 


ham ‘should be able to assemble a 
varsity of experienced boys playing 
positions with which they are fa- 
miliar, 

From Illinois, Purdue has drawn 
John Genis, captain-elect of the Ilini, 
and three other tackles—Mike Kasap, 
Marvin Clatt and Jack Butt; all-Big 
Ten guard Alex Agase, fullback Tony 
Butkovich, and ends Frank Bauman 
and Joe Buscemi. 


Possibly even more help has showed 
up from Missouri, with seven Tiger 
lettermen, and five other members of 
the '42 Big Six champions, now at 
Purdue. 

Bernie Pepper, a 215-pound tackle 
who was generally regarded as all- 


Big Six, will make an ideal running - 


mate for Genis. Leo Milia, a 220- 
pounder with two years of experience 
as a tackle and fullback; Joe Morrow, 
who was Missouri's second center; 
180-pound Jimmy Darr, who under- 
studied the great Bob Steuber at half- 
back; Ed Gerker, a husky blocking 
back; Keith Parker, 205, a fullback, 
and Stan Schultz, another big, good 
tackle, all figure to be of great help. 

In addition to that batch, there are 
three more tackles from Missouri, all 
over 200 pounds, an end, John Moore, 
and a fullback, Mike Popovich. 


Burnham's use of a well-varied of- 
fensive pattern should lend itself 
nicely to a smooth assimilation of the 
Illini and Tiger products, the Missouri 
boys being more familiar with the 
T-formation, and. Illinois’ contribu- 
tions being used. to plenty of single- 
wing and short punt formation work, 
all of which Burnham can use. 


The Boilermakers are up against a 
long schedule, playing Great Lakes in 
the opening game on Sept. 18th, then 
squaring off with Marquette, Ilinois, 
Camp Grant, Ohio State, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan State and 
Indiana . . . of which Marquette, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, with navy help, 


Captain Pat Filley will lead a proven 
Notre Dame line from the guard post. 


should be pretty rugged tests for the 
merged Purdues. 


NORTHWESTERN should make Coach 
Lynn “Pappy” Waldorf a happy pappy 
this fall for sure. 

A year ago, weaknesses along the 
line eased the Wildcats down to nine 
defeats in ten starts, despite the fact 
that in Otto Graham the team was 
equipped with one of the ablest for- 
ward passers in the nation. 

Now, however, several new things 
have been added to the 18 lettermen 
who return from the '42 squad, and 
the blend should be a vast improve- 
ment in the matter of team balance, 
variety of attack, and especially in 
line strength. 

Graham, obviously, is the outstand- 
ing individual among the holdovers, 
a fair runner, average kicker and ter- 
rific passer. Teaming with him, ac- 
cording to all expectations about the 
Purple backfield, will be Herman 
Frickey, a Minnesota regular last 
year, who has great speed and can 
pass and kick in big-league fashion. 

Nick Vodick and Bill Deoduic, both 
of whom played a lot of the '42 cam- 
paign, will be available for fullback 
duty, while Don Buffmire, Dud Kean, 
Joe Scriba and Junie Franck can be 
used as reserves for almost any of 
the backfield posts. Lynn McNutt, 
No. 1 quarterback a year ago, is back 
again for that post unless some of the 
transfers or the products of last fall’s 
freshman unit get him out of there. 

In addition to Frickey, Minnesota is 
contributing Herb Hein, a fine end; 
Chuck Dellago, a regular guard; 
Quarterback Jerry Carle, Halfback 
Bob Barnes and Reserve Guards John 
Vicanich and Larry Hollenkamp. 

These men, particularly the line- 
men, can do much to bolster the 
weaknesses that whipped Northwest- 
ern a year ago, can offer improved 
protection for Graham when he is 
passing, and much better blocking 
when. he and Frickey start traveling 
overland. 


The ex-Gophers, of course, aren't 


Paul Limont, capable soph end last 
season, will be in again for the Irish. 
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the only new strength. Six Nebraska 
performers will also be on hand, led 
by Joe Partington, regular Husker 
center last year, who should plug the 
vital pivot spot more adequately than 
it has been filled in some time for the 
Wildcats. He won’t have to carry all 
of the load at center, however, since 
Hal Hudson, Len Golan and George 
App, last year’s top trio at North- 
western, are back to have another 
whirl at the job, blessed with a year 
of experience. 

Al and Marvin Grubough, Nebraska 
guard and tackle, and their team- 
mates, End Ed Nyden, Halfback 
Henry Reichl, and Tackle Dan 
Domeier, will bring further strength 
to the amalgamated squad, making 
Waldorf’s problems of reserve talent 
much less acute than they have been, 
especially since Northwestern’s own 
regular tackles and guards are avail- 
able. 

Not the least of the reasons for the 
big looking-up around Northwestern 
is the presence of a group of fine pros- 
pects from last fall’s freshman team, 
Halfbackg Vic Schwall of Chicago and 
Al Grove of Omaha looked particu- 
‘larly impressive in the spring game, 
and ought to show up somewhere on 
the scene of action in spite of the 
wealth of experienced competitors 
ahead of them. 

Thus, Northwestern’s situation is 
vastly improved by reason of added 
numbers, added size, added experi- 
ence and added speed. The squad 
will have good balance if some sound 
ends can be developed, and it will 
have plenty of reserve strength even 
for the long haul against Indiana, 
Michigan, Great Lakes, Ohio State, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Notre Dame 
and Illinois. The Indiana game will 
be played at night on Sept. 25th. 


WISCONSIN, which might have been 
the big power of the West in a normal 
season, this year will probably have 
to go along with almost an all-fresh- 
man outfit. 


Of the players who were’ on the 


John Adams, Notre Dame letterman 
tackle, is among the Rambler’s talent. 
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spring squad, only 25 were left after 
the first wave of service calls. Of 
that group, 15 were freshmen a year 
ago, and thus inexperienced in the 
sort of competition the Badgers will 
face while meeting seven Big Ten 
foes, plus Notre Dame, Marquette and 
Camp Grant. 


Coach Harry Stuhldreher probably 
will find the main bulk of his playing 
personnel from the ranks of the new 
men coming in either as civilian 
freshmen, or as navy trainees this 
term. 

That he will not be short on num- 
bers was plain when approximately 
70 turned out for light summer drills, 
but in that group he had almost noth- 
ing but young men fresh from high- 
school competition. 

Opening against Marquette on Sept. 
18th, and meeting Camp Grant’s War- 
riors the next week, Wisconsin’s 
young forces may be pretty badly 
rocked before they level off more 
nearly in their own class on Oct. 2nd 
against Iowa’s depleted brigade. 

Minois, Notre Dame, Indiana, Pur- 
due, Northwestern, Michigan and 
Minnesota, following in order, present 
a gantlet that the normal Badger 
squad—now largely stationed at 
Michigan—might have run with a 
large measure of success. 

For the Badgers as they stand, 
however, it will be a very rough road. 


MINNESOTA will stake one of the most 
impressive traditions of victory in the 
recent history of Big Ten football on 
the ability of Dr. George Hauser to 
weld a group of freshmen with a 
handful of holdover veterans to form 
a winning squad this fall. 


Not since the Gophers rolled up 
their big season of 1934 has there 
been a span of two straight years in 
which they failed to win or share the 
conference championship. They were 
in the title picture in ’34 and 735, 
again in ’37 and °38, and again in 
1940 and °*41, But last year Ohio 
State got home on top and unless Dr. 
Hauser can work a football miracle, 
Minnesota is headed for a second 
straight year without a crown. 


The Gophers are a long way from 
hopeless, however, even though 19 of 
their abler performers are scattered 
across the campuses of Michigan, No- 
tre Dame and Northwestern. 


Still on hand to ease Minnesota's 
own task is the nucleus of.a fair line 
—Tackles Paul Mitchell, Ed Lechner 
and Bill Aldworth. Mitchell and 
Lechner, big, fast, experienced tackles 
in the best Minnesota tradition, can 
handle those spots, while Aldworth 
might well work into one of the va- 
eancies in the front line. 


Harold Eigner, veteran Marquette 
back, will back up talent-starved line. 


The team figures to get smart direc- 
tion and all-around backfield play of a 
high order from Bill Garnaas, veteran 
quarterback who can either stay in 
that spot or operate with great effec- 
tiveness from a halfback position. 


Two outstanding prep backs of a 
year ago—Tom Sliettehaugh, all-city 
Minneapolis fullback, and Loren 
Palmer, a fast tailback from Laurel, 
Mont.—promise to contribute consid- 
erable speed to the Minnesota attack. 
Nine other new freshmen, with rec- 
ords of outstanding prep play, also 
brighten the picture. Of that group, 
Halfback Dave Holum and Ends 
Verne Gagne and Claude Glatzmaier 
are expected to be of real assistance. 


A smattering of reserves from last 
year's squad, and some holdovers 
from the freshman team of '42 will 
form the bulk of Minnesota’s remain- 
ing strength unless the navy unit 
turns up some unexpected talent with 
football experience. 


The Gophers will get a fair chance 
to get going on their nine-game 
schedule, meeting Missouri and Ne- 
braska in the first two games, then 
having a week off before colliding 
with Camp Grant, Michigan, North- 
western and Purdue in four consecu- 
tive odds-against games, and finally 
finishing off against Iowa, Wisconsin 
and the Preflight Seahawks. 

In. the course of that campaign, 
Minnesota will have to look at its own 
products at least twice, since North- 
western has several former Gophers, 
and Michigan will almost surely have 
Bill Daley, Minnesota star the past 
three years, at fullback or halfback. 


SERVICE TEAMS approach the season 
with major schedules as the one defi- 
nite factor in their future, 

Camp Grant's Warriors may well 
be the big outfit among the three, 
since Great Lakes has no great supply 


Julius Franks, mighty Michigan guard, 
recognized as All-America performer. 


of impressive talent on hand, and the 
Iowa City Preflight School, where 
Lieutenant Commander Harvey Har- 
mon is in charge, is still ironing out 
problems of coaching staff and pos- 
sible playing personnel. 


Camp Grant, by contrast, is in quest 
of a coach—with a large chance that 
a “name” man might be assigned by 
the army—but had two dozen experi- 
enced collegiate gridders on the sta- 
tion. 


Tops among the Warrior candidates 
are a group of excellent backs, headed 
by Corwin Clatt, who was a tre- 
mendous fullback as a sophomore at 
Notre Dame a year ago. Jim Dewar 
of Indiana, understudy to Bill Hillen- 
brand a year ago, and a highly effi- 
cient triple-threat performer in his 
own right, is also on the Warrior list. 
Johnny Andretich, Purdue’s most ef- 
fective offensive back last season, is 
another, while Reino Nori, who 
played in the pro league and who 
was with the Warriors a year ago, 
is still on duty at Camp Grant. 


In the line, the Warriors have four 
experienced ends, as many tackles 
and guards, and two centers, so there 
should be no shortage of strength 
among the forwards. Sam Goldman, 
formerly of Howard U. and the 
Washington Redskins, is one of the 
top ends, while Dick Dermody of 
Arizona, Bill Huber of Notre Dame 
and George Garrett of Rice, should 
offer plenty of assistance on _ the 
flanks. 


Bob Zimny, Indiana regular a year 
ago, leads the tackle group, which 
also includes Don Kinetop of Wayne, 
and Louis Kessie and Joe Chulak of 
John Carrol. 


Dick Bergner, who formerly oper- 
ated for Marquette, and Bob Orlando 
of Colgate, give the Warriors excel- 
lent first-team strength at guard, 
while Forrest Masterson of Iowa and 
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Bob Wilson had two years’ experience 
at Illinois, is at Notre Dame guard. 


George Karsten, a good Indiana pros- 
pect, are set to divide the center 
duties. 

At Great Lakes, where the 1942 
squad was loaded with recent All- 
America names and with veterans 
out of the National Football League, 
only two players of any major fame 
are on deck. One of them is Steve 
Juzwik, brilliant Notre Dame half- 
back of 1939-41, who is a cinch to 
be a standout on the Bluejacket 
squad. Busit Warren, a good Ten- 
nessee back, is also on hand, but with 
the exception of a couple of linemen 
—Tackle George Perpic of George- 
town and Guard ‘Evan Vogds who 
was a Wisconsin regular last year— 
the rest of the squad will be largely 
high-school and college freshman- 
team products. 

Lieutenant Tony Hinkle, aided by 
Lieutenant (jg) Bob Voights, for- 
mer Yale assistant, and Chief Spe- 
cialist Tony Holm of Alabama, will 
direct the sailors again this year, but 
unless some higher-caliber personnel 
drops in by grace of the bureau of 
navigation, the men of the navy are 
going to have a trying voyage against 
Fort Riley, Purdue, Iowa, Michigan 
State, Ohio State, Northwestern, Mis- 
souri, Camp Grant, Michigan State 
again, Indiana, Marquette and Notre 
Dame. ; 

What sort of season the Preflight 
School’s Seahawks can expect re- 
mains shroulded in the vagueness of 
their personnel. Assuming that of- 
ficers will be played as they were 
a year ago, the squad obviously could 
turn up pretty strong, which will 
make Lieutenant Commander Har- 
mon’s autumn much more pleasant, 
since his crew is scheduled to meet 
Illinois, Ohio State, Iowa State, 
Iowa, Missouri, Fort Riley, Marquette, 
Camp Grant, Notre Dame and Min- 
nesota, with another game likely to 
be added. 


Bob Wiese, last year’s ace Michigan 
to the vastly improved Purdue eleven. back, has the stuff to repedt the act. 


Purdue’s single-wings, short-punts. vet end and Bob Liddy, husky guard. 
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Michigan Center Merv Pregulman Michigan has strong line and power- 
earned almost every Big-Ten honor. ful backfield led by star Paul White. 
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FOOTBALL I Tht SOUTH 


by vack Troy 


The sun shines bright on Dixie footbali, but it is hope more 


than fact. 
fare as in other sections. 


entirely. 


The Southeastern Conference placed football teams 
in four Bowls on New Year’s Day, 1943. This fall 
there may not be more than four conference schools 
fielding teams. 

The Bowl] line-up on New Year's Day included 
Georgia and U. C. L. A., Rose Bowl; Georgia Tech and 
Texas, Cotton Bowl; Tennessee and Tulsa, Sugar 
Bowl; and Alabama and Boston College, Orange Bowl. 
All Southeastern Conference teams won except 
Georgia Tech. Dana Bible’s Longhorns nosed out 


Service trainees do not abound for gridiron war- 
Four big name clubs drop game 


Southeastern staggers under man-power shortage. 


the Rambling Wreck by a touchdown. 

There has been a great change since New Year's 
Day. The University of Florida, Vanderbilt, Missis- 
sippi and Mississippi State have dropped intercol- 
legiate football for the duration. Of the remaining nine 
teams, prospects are highly uncertain except at two 
schools—Georgia Tech and Tulane. Both will get ma- 
terial from naval units, in addition to players left from 
last year’s squad. 

No other Southeastern Conference 


schools have 


Clint Castleberry, Georgia Tech's: brilliant freshman scat-back last season, takes to the air in one of his line- 


smashing attacks. 


The Jackets will miss his triple threat, all-America talents. 


He is in the army air corps. 
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North Carolina looks forward to a big season with Hugh 
(Shot) Cox quarterbacking for the Tarheel eleven. 


naval units. They plan to continue football using 
seventeen-year-olds and boys who are 4F. 

Typical of the uncertainty of future prospects is 
the statement of Coach John Barnhill, of Tennessee, 
who says: 

“We hope to have a football team next fall, if pos- 
sible, and it depends entirely on whether or not we 
have sufficient boys available. All the boys we have 
left who have had any experience are in the marine 
and naval reserves, and we do not know just how 
long they will be here. I have played about twelve 
boys in school since last January as freshmen, and all 
of them have been called except one. The problem 
seems to be, will we be able to have a team, rather 
than how good we will be. About ninety percent of 
the boys that we had out for spring practice are now 
in the service.” 

It is strange, indeed, that from Duke there comes 
only silence—you can hear a pin drop—when material 
is. mentioned, and yet North Carolina can name eleven 
letter men expected back. 

Both schools expect to get help from navy cadets, 
with Duke counting on these players more heavily 
than neighboring North Carolina University. 

There is little to pin a story of prospects on at other 
conference schools. Coach D. C. Walker, of Wake 
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Forest, declares: 

“We plan to play Copley and Dougharty, ends; 
Perry and Barbour, backs; Sacrinty and Garrison, 
freshmen. Schedule includes North Carolina, North 
Carolina State. Virginia Military, Clemson, North 
Carolina Pre-flight, Duke and North Carolina.” 

Frank Howard, of Clemson, says he has the uni- 
forms, and if anybody has any suggestions as to where 
he can get something to fill them, he would be much 
obliged. 

Clemson, having lost all regulars, will start over 
again from scratch. Coach Howard expected one boy 
under eighteen back, but he joined the navy. 

Coach Doc Newton of North Carolina State replied: 
“All football prospects have gone to Duke with the 
marine corps. We will have to start from scratch. 
Not a player left from last year, neither freshman nor 
varsity. We plan to have a six-weeks practice later 
on.” 

And so the comments ran at the member schools of 
the circuit. Coach Carl Voyles, William and Mary, is 
looking forward to an interesting season. He isn’t 
counting on any material in advance but believes 
enough players will be available for a team. 

William and Mary is going to defend the conference 
title if at all possible. 

Continuance of play is the hope at other schools 
such as V. M.I., V. P. I., The Citadel, Davidson, Mary- 
land. 


Bob Gnatt, Duke end last year, is back serving his 
specialty of fine pass receiving and ace defensive play. 


Veteran Halfback Ray Jordan will be one of the eleven 
lettermen returning to North Carolina this season. 
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The schedule situation in advance of the season is 
best explained by the commissioner of football offi- 
cials for the central booking office. 

Commissioner A. R. Hutchens reports that “we must 
get new schedules from every college. Not any of 
our Officiating assignments have been made.” 


The fact that some schools have dropped out of the 
intercollegiate fields has disturbed some of the regular 
schedules. Then there is the uncertainty of other 
schools. 

South Carolina hopes to continue with a former stu- 
dent as coach. Every last one of the Carolina coaches 
have gone into the service. 


George Washington does not expect to play. Wash- 
ington and Lee has called off football for the duration. 

It would seem that the big concentration of South- 
ern Conference football will be in the Carolinas, in- 
volving Duke, North Carolina, North Carolina State, 
Clemson, South Carolina and Wake Forest. Furman 
is undecided. 


This is a compact section which sees outstanding 
football every year. A championship team is produced 
almost every year. When a title isn’t won alone, it-is 
shared. 

Coach Carl Voyles broke into the sacred circle this 
past year with William and Mary, but Carolinians 
proudly pointed out the fact he had learned his foot- 


Fireball Frank Sinkwich, one of the South’s greatest pigskin stars, will long be remembered in Georgia as the 
lad who brought victory to the Bulldogs in their first Bowl game in ’41 and again in 42. Frankie is now a marine. 
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ball under Wallace Wade at Duke. 

There will be more football played in the Southern 
Conference than in the Southeastern because of the 
greater number of member schools. On a ration basis, 
about the same number plan to carry on. 


On the basis of what is known, Georgia Tech takes 
the top spot in Dixie ratings, with Tulane a shade be- 
hind, This will be Bill Alexander’s twenty-fourth 
season as head coach at Georgia Tech. When other 
schools talked of giving up football for the duration, 
Alex said, “It’s easy to quit. If football is worth while 
in peace time, it is doubly worth while in war time. 
It is great training for the boys.” 


GEORGIA TECH, he added, would continue to play 
football if he had to line up on one side and Trainer 
Claude Bond on the other to fill out two teams. 


Alex figures on having eight letter men back from 
his Cotton Bowl squad. Mutt Manning is an outstand- 
ing center. A track star Ed Ryckeley played guard 
last year and is being switched to end. A number of 
fine players are coming up from the freshman and B 
squads. 


Tech will have balance and experience, and the 
current squad will be augmented by naval students 
who are talented at football and find the time to play. 


A newcomer at left halfback is Red Broyles, star 
of the freshman team last season. He'll run behind 
Prokop. The blocking backs, Kuhn and Faulkner, are 
experienced. Smith and Gaston, the right halfbacks, 
are ready after B-team experience. Fullback Mc- 
Donald also has come up to the varsity the hard way. 


Since the line is to be centered by Manning and 


Duke will count heavily on navy personnel and veterans 
like Tom Davis who can kick, pass, and is a flashy runner. 


Alabama faces the football season with a wary eye and 
a handful of talent among whom is Johnny August, back. 


Benny Cittadino, Duke's exceptional pass receiver, could 
be a constant scoring menace to the Devils’ opposition. 


Billy Myers, back; one of the reasons Tar- 
heels face the season with great confidence. 


there is ample material for the other positions, Line 
Coach Bob Miller has a head start. 

There are two intersectional games on the Tech 
schedule which presently includes nine games. Tech 
plays ‘Notre Dame at South Bend and Navy at Balti- 
more. Other games, barring cancellations, include 
Auburn, Chattanooga, Davidson, Duke, Kentucky, 
Alabama and Georgia. 


TULANE lists only one back, Joe Renfroe, as fairly 
certain of returning. He is 4F. The Greenies, coached 


Letterman Clay Croom moves to his old fullback spot 
in the North Carolina backfield to lend his speed. 


Al Faulkner, Georgia Tech’s blocking back last year, 
shifts to a guard on the powerful Jacket forward wall. 


by Little Monk Simons, have lost twenty-five varsity 
squadmen since last fall. Only four or five are left 
from last year, and only Renfroe can be counted on. 
But the school will have navy V-12 boys and fresh- 
men under eighteen years of age. 

There was no spring practice,, and most of the 
coaches have gone into the service and war industry, 
including Bobby Kellogg, Tommy O’Boyle and Charlie 
Rucker. 

The absence of names does not mean a great deal 
in the Tulane situation. There eventually will be 
enough experienced players for a representative team. 


ALABAMA—Coach Frank Thomas is not sure of 
having a single member of the squad back for fall 
practice. But if they shouldn’t be called, he could 


Freshman George Papach may be Georgia’s 
best running back—if he is still around. 


Johnny Cook is another Georgia freshman and fancy 
running back. Seventeen, he hopes to have a full season. 


start with such boys as Don Whitmire and Mitchell 
Olenski, 225-pound senior tackles; John Staples, 
junior guard; Johnny August, left half; Kenny Reese, 
right half; Hosea Rodgers, sophomore fullback, and 
Sam Cain, quarterback. 

Outstanding sophomores include Phil Tinsley and 
General Detroit Lee, ends; John Wade, left half and 
an excellent punter, and the aforementioned Rodgers, 
who was the only freshman carried on last year’s 
varsity squad. 

Only schools that were played regularly in the past 
are on the schedule at this time. Some that were 
played annually for many years are out of the picture 
for a while, including Mississippi State and Vanderbilt. 

All schools are in the same fix about schedules. 
They must fill in where possible. A plan to play some 


The Tarheels can depend on Jack Hussey, 
wingman, for top-notch pass receiving 
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Andy Karros returns to his guard post on 
the veteran forward wall of North Carolina. 


schools twice, on a home-and-home basis, has been 
suggested. 


GEORGIA—At least until September, Coach Butts 
will have the pleasure of coaching Bill Godwin, cen- 
ter; Ryals Lee and Dick McPhee, backs, and Garland 
(Bulldog) Williams, tackle. 

These stalwarts played well in the Rose Bowl, but 
they are due for induction in September. They are 
taking advanced ROTC. 

It would appear that George Papach, from Youngs- 


Buddy Luper, Duke's standout sprinting halfback, can 
bolster an eleven that may have to count on navy help 
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Voted most valuable player on ’42 squad, Mutt Manning, 
Ga. Tech center, supports a strong, experienced team. 


Ga. Tech guard last year, Ed Ryckeley is switched to 
end. He is one of the fastest men in Southern football. 
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town, O., home town of Sinkwich, will be Georgia’s 
best running back. But there is no assurance that 
Papach will be around for a season. He is past sev- 
enteen. 

Johnny Cook, of Rome, Ga., is a fancy running 
back.’ Johnny is seventeen and expects to have a full 
season of play. 

Coach Butts has sifted his squad carefully and is re- 
signed to molding a team that, while it may be color- 
ful, will be woefully: lacking in gridiron talent with 
anything like big-game experience. 

When he finally got together enough boys for scrim- 
mage, Coach Butts held another session of practice in 
late June, The rival, Georgia Tech, waited until after 
the navy boys enrolled in school and then went to 
work in late July. 


NORTH CAROLINA—one of two schools in the 
Southern Conference having the navy V-12 program, 
seems to have a better line on prospects than any of 
the other members. 


The Tarheels trailed Duke, and William and Mary, 
co-holders of the championship, a season ago, and will 
be favored to make a close run for the honors again. 
In fact, the Tarheels may well be the team to beat for 
the title. 

North Carolina bravely views prospects of the fu- 
ture with names. The eleven letter men due back in- 
clude Jack Hussey and George Sparger, ends; Meri- 
dith Jones, tackle; Ralph Staryhorn and Andy Karros, 
guards; Chan Highsmith and Ray Jordan, centers; 
Craven Turner, Clay Croom, Billy Myers and Hugh. 
Cox, backs. 

The leading replacements in the backfield include 
Rivers Johnson and Vernon Thomason, wingbacks; 
Norman Galinkin and Joe Stefanik, blocking backs, 
and Sammy Arbes, fullback. In the line are Ted Dok- 
manovich, Don Shaughnessy, Bob Elliott and Ed Joey, 
ends; Jim Stringfield, Charlos Slaughter and John 
Gembill, tackles; Haywood Faircloth, Max Spurlin 
and Roy Manning, guards, and Ray Jordan and Bill 
Cameron, centers. 


Coach Tom Young, acting for Lieutenant (J. G.) Jim 
Tatum, who was acting for Lieutenant Commander 
Ray Wolf, expects to see North Carolina give the rivals 
a good scrap. 

“We aren’t expecting a championship club,” he com- 
ments, “‘but if the boys hit as hard and show as much 
spirit this fall as they did in spring drills, they’ll be 
troublesome.” 

Among the shifts to take care of losses was the 
transfer of Captain Craven Turner from end to block- 
ing back. Clay Croom moved from wing to fullback, 
his old position. 

A decision to play only cadets brings the naval pre- 
flight schools in the same class as the colleges. Keen 
competition will result. 

The pre-flight schools expect to get off to a late 
start, both as to material and schedules. Plans at 
Athens, Chapel Hill, Pensacola and Jacksonville were 
delayed. There was no doubt about the fact that there 
would be teams at these naval institutions. But per- 
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sonnel had been changed and time was needed tou work 
out details, name new coaches, et cetera. 


NORTH CAROLINA PRE-FLIGHT plans to play a 
full schedule of eight games, with four at Chapel Hill 
and four away. Three of the games include North 
Caroline State, Duke and Virginia Poly. There will be 
no intersectional games. Frank Kimbrough is 
head coach and also director of athletics. He suc- 
ceeds Jim Crowley. Football is a definite part of the 
physical training of pre-flight schools and every ca- 
det must participate for two weeks. As to player 
personnel for fall, however, there was no chance to 
determine names in advance because cadets on duty 
in midsummer would not be available for the team in 
the fall. 


GEORGIA PRE-FLIGHT will play a schedule of 
games restricted to college and service teams in the 
Southeast. Taxed transportation facilities and possi- 
ble interference with cadet training for combat du- 
ties prevent any extended trips. 

Rex Enright, athletic director, expected to arrange 
a representative schedule with neighboring Georgia, 
Georgia Tech, Auburn, Clemson, Alabama, Jackson- 
ville and Pensacola Naval Air Stations, and possibly 
others. 


Students that begin training in September will 
make up the Georgia Pre-flight squad. Bell, former 
coach of Southern Methodist University and duration 
president of the American Football Coaches Associa- 
tion, doesn’t expect the Athens team to be very ex- 
perienced. 

“Our team will be young and will probably lack 
polish, for the cadets will have little time for varsity 
drills, But they will have a lot of fight and drive, 
and their play should be interesting. The strength of 
college football in general remains to be seen, but if 
the college game has been weakened as much as I 
judge it has, our cadets shouldn’t be outclassed, al- 
though they have many things on their minds other 
than football,” Bell pointed out. 

The team is to be coached by Lieutenant Wilbur C. 
Riley, formerly of Fort Hays, Kansas, and Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

When Southeastern Conference officials met in mid- 
summer they relaxed all eligibility rules regarding 
men in the service. Any man wearing a uniform may 
play on a conference team, regardless of previous pro- 
fessional experience or number of college seasons. 
And he has no scholastic average to maintain as long 
as it is agreeable with his commanding officer for him 
to play. Civilian students must conform to the old 
laws, however. They can’t transfer. They must have 
passing grades. 

Favored Georgia Tech and Tulane will have a 
chance to settle the matter of supremacy. A game for 
November 13th in New Orleans was arranged by ath- 
letic heads of the schools. It will mark a resumption 
of relations after more than a decade. 

Kentucky's Wildcats decided to retain basketball on 


a major scale and drop intercollegiate football for the 
duration 
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The Yellow Jackets of Georgia Tech rely on the triple- 
threat talents of Eddie Prokap to fulfill their hopes. 


Alabama can count on few returning squadmen. One 
is Don Whitmire, veteran tackle of the once-mighty Tide. 


Jackie Field, Texas University’s lightning-fast all-Southwest Conference halfback and high scorer in ’42, will tote 
the pigskin for Southwestern University (Georgetown) who can thank the marines for a top-notch performer. 


UOTBALL IM THe SOUTHUES! 


by Weldon Hart 


Texas Grid battles loom despite heavy losses to armed forces. Rules 
relaxed so frosh can play. V-12 navy aid bolsters conference. A. & M. 
with huge ROTC unit only army school sure of team. "If it's good in 
peace, it’s good in war," writes Dana Bible, dean of Southwest coaches. 
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Southwestern collegians of ’43 may get up to a bugle 
and march to a drum, but they’ll still hear the thrilling 
shrill of a referee’s whistle, when it’s football time in 
Texas. 

In a country popularly reserved for cows and oil 
millionaires, the navy has landed and holds the foot- 
ball situation in its hand. Four Southwest Conference 
teams expect to draw some extremely able-bodied 
talent from the ranks of uniformed navy scholars pur- 
suing war-bent knowledge on their respective cam- 
puses. 

In fact, this potential backlog of muscle and energy 
was bolstering up the conference fathers when’ they 
announced, after last spring’s meeting, that they in- 
tended to keep ’em playing until some higher authority 
told them to stop. 

The Texas Longhorns, last year’s champions; the 
Rice Owls, ’42’s fastest finishers; the Texas Christian 
Horned Frogs, only conference parties to tumble Texas, 
and the Southern Methodist Mustangs, who had their 
troubles last year, hope to put a few navy splices 
in their lines, and backfields, too. These schools will 
have full-fledged training programs. 

Naval spokesmen have encouraged the hunch that 
these trainees will be permitted to play football, if 
it doesn’t interfere with their official chores. 

The Southwest Conference welcomes any and all 
such talent windfalls by throwing most of its eligibilty 
rules out the window. Any student assigned to a 
member school by the armed forces will be eligible, 
and that goes for transfers, graduates and even ex- 
professionals. The freshman rules has been revoked 
for the duration. In fact, most of the coaches expect 


‘As a brilliant sophomore last season, Barney Welch 
supplied much of this high-stepping for Texas A. & M. 
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to give important assignments to some seventeen- 
year-old freshies. 

All of which turns the 1943 race into a gigantic 
grab bag. Traditionally conservative faculty men 
were willing to make it that for the sake of keeping 
football alive and providing a competitive program 
for service-bound youngsters. : 

Texas A. & M., a perennial power that had an off 
year in ’42, still will have the largest male student 
body, an army R. O. T. C. group that also will be 
studying war. The Aggies will have no navy corps 
to draw from, and neither will the University of 
Arkansas, which does have a sizable detachment of 
army trainees. 

Even if Baylor, which does not intend to play, and 
any two other schools cash in their chips, the con- 


Texas Tech will have the versatile tailback J. R. 
Callahan if the navy allows him to finish his course. 


<= 
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Standout performer in ’42, Captain Clyde Flowers will 
be a big factor in the Texas Christian forward wall. 


ference will play toa championship. Duration legisla- 
tion provides that four teams competing will make it 
official. 

Most of the coaches feel that a fairly representative 
campaign will be possible, although long trips in char- 
tered Pullmans are just a memory. Naval school 
commandants wouldn’t look favorably upon absentee- 
ism. Practices will be shorter, for two reasons: The 
trainees won’t have time for long work-outs, and 
they’ll have to save something for night studies and 
classes. Instead of an afternoon’s grind, practice will 
have to be an hour or so of snappy frolicking. 

That, at least, is how Dana Xenophon Bible figures 
it. The bald, articulate mentor of Texas U.’s con- 
ference and Cotton Bowl winners, expects a con- 
sequent deterioration in technique. There'll be more 
contact, less razzle-dazzle. Big-business football is 
out. Newspaper headlines belong to a bigger game. 
Fans will turn out for a few hours of relaxation rather 
than an afternoon of hysteria. It'll be a game for the 
boys, instead of the crowd.. 

For the boys, Bible argues, football will continue 


Center Jim Woodfin of the T. C. U. Horned Frogs is 
about as good as they come in the Southwest this year, 
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T. C. U. could be a surprise contender in the Southwest 
with John Bond, giant fullback supplying the power. 


to be the best preparation, outside of actual military 
training, for armed service. 

“If it’s good in peace, it’s good in war,” insists the 
dean of Southwest. coaches. “We believe it a duty 
of the school to offer competitive athletics as a part 
of war training.” 

Two of the heaviest manpower losers, D. X. Bible 
and Homer Bill Norton chorus: “We'll play football 
as long as we have eleven men in uniform.” 

The four navy schools—Texas, Rice, T. C. U. and 
S. M. U., also were well-stocked with marine reserv- 
ists but lost them to smaller nonconference schools 
July ist. Some of the section’s most eminent opera- 
tives were thus taken out of the conference picture. 
including: 

Texas—Captain Harold Fischer, guard; Jackie 
Field, all-conference halfback; Spot Collins, 
blocking back; Jack Sachse, center; Ken Mat- 
thews, wingback. 

Rice—Captain Weldon Humble, all-conference 
guard; Bill Blackburn, all-conference center; 
Virgil Eikenberg, huge pass-slinging tailback; 
J. W. Magee, guard; Pete Sultis, blocking back; 


Southern Methodist, already remarkably strong in line 
talent, got big Jim Wright in its navy V-12 contingent. 
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Abel (Frito) Gonzaies, tne sught senior passer and punter who after last midseason was the Mustangs’ No. 1 
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tailback, is one of ten lettermen Southern Methodist can start, with as many sophomores and navy reservists. 


Bob Perkins and Fred Jacobs, wingbacks; Wendell 

Williams, end and back. 

S. M. U—Howard (Red) Maley, fullback; Lloyd 
Baxter, center; Tom Dean, giant tackle; Grady 
Martin and Sid Halliday, ends; Clarence McMinn, 
fullback; Wayne Burnett, one of the best *42 
freshmen; Jim Wright, stalwart freshman. 

T. C. U.—Van Hall, Bob McCollum, John Bond, 
Don Ezell and several other prominent backfield- 
ers including Pete Stout, a supercharged, king- 
size sophomore; Jim Woodfin, center; Paul 
Admire, a coming end. 

Arkansas—Co-captain Paul Paladino, guard; 
Wilson Matthews, quarterback; Charles Lively, 
tackle, and Herman Lubker, end. 

The Rice Marines went to Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, but the school that apparently profited most 
was smallish Southwestern University at Georgetown, 
Texas. 

Southwestern got Texas U.’s entire marine group 
and most of the juniors and seniors from T. C. U. and 


S. M. U. Immediately Coach R. M. Medley started . 


cooking up a schedule to entertain these worthies in 
the manner to which they were accustomed. At latest 
reports he was having some difficulty doing that, al- 
though he already had Texas on the line and was 
working on several other Conference schools. Strange 


but true, some of the “big fellows” were afraid South- 
western would be too tough for them this trip. 

North Texas Agricultural, a junior college at Arling- 
ton, had a moment of joyful anticipation when the 
T. C. U. and S. M. U. marines were ordered to report 
there, but got to keep only the sophomores. 

The Southwest’s minor leagues are suspended for 
the duration, although a few of the Border, Lone Star 
and Texas Conference schools will have teams. Texas 
Tech’s annually potent Red Raiders plan to keep rid- 
ing their South Plains range, but Hardin-Simmons, 
Howard Payne and other strongholds will sit this one 
out. 

Texas Mines at El Paso plans to keep playing. 
Tech, Southwestern and N. T. A. C. are due to fill in 
on Southwest Conference schedules for cancelled-out 
intersectional foes. Considerable rearrangement of 
schedules is to be expected all along the line, with 
service teams absorbing some of the open dates. 

With the question of individual naval assignments 
not quite settled at deadline time, the most accurate 
general statement regarding Southwest football is this: 
The marine call, while it enriched Southwestern U. 
beyond all expectations, leveled off the Southwest 
Conference. From Austin to Arkansas, the Conference 
schedule will be played out with untested, or at least 
unfamiliar, personnel. 
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SOUTHWESTERN U. in normal times is a struggling 
member of the Texas Conference, an assortment of 
small denominational schools. Selection of this un- 
assuming, one-hundred-and-four-year-old Methodist 
institution as a naval and marine training station im- 
mediately made it a potential hotbed of ’43 pigskinning. 
Besides eight of his own lettermen, left there by the 
navy, Coach Medley found himself with an extremely: 
fancy collection of backs, including the fleet Field and 
Matthews of Texas, the rugged Hall and giant Bond 
of T. C. U., the triple-threat Maley of S. M. U., Collins 
of Texas, Ezell of T. C. U., McMinn of S. M. U.—the 
list grows almost burdensome, making particularly 
heavy reading for Texas, S. M. U. and T. C. U. coaches. 
Southwestern is due to have Dean of S. M. U. and 
Watkins of Texas among its tackles; Fischer and 
Procter of Texas, and Wright of S. M. U. at guards; 
Sachse of Texas, and Woodfin of T. C. U. at center; 
Halliday and Martin of S. M. U. at ends. Rumor has 
it that the squad will be further enhanced by Baylor 
transfers, and then there’s no telling what Medley 
might pick up among the navy students. The’ joker 
is double-barrelled: Coach Medley will have his stars 
only a few hours a week (other business being more 
pressing), and competition will be scarce. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST apparently had its team 
nucleus best protected, but the vagaries of war time 
caught up with the Mustangs. At one time Jimmy 
Stewart counted, in addition to his marines, ten letter- 
men and as many squadmen and sophomores in the 
naval reserve Among these were Abel (Frito) Gon- 
zales, slight senior passer and punter who after last 
midseason was the Mustangs’ No. 1 tailback; Wayne 


doe Magliola, Texas University’s huge blocking back is 
one of only two lettermen expected back this season. 


(Red) Shaw, the southpaw sophomore of ’42; Guards 
Ray Rasor, Roy Ownby and Dick Harris; Tackle Billy 
Wagley; Center Harry Gardner; Blocking Back Wayne 
Palmer. Later came Pony-disturbing reports that 
some, if not all, of these tested warriors were being 
transferred to other naval units, some of them to 
T.C.U: 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN likewise lived in hopes during the 
early off-season, with Dutch Meyer proudly reflecting 
upon his twenty-one husky marine reservists. Fans 
envisoned a throwback to the halycon year of 35, 
when T. C. U. jousted S. M. U. for the Rose Bow! bid, 
lost and got the Sugar Bowl as a sweet consolation 
prize. But the marines might as well be on the shores 
of Tripoli, for all the good they'll do T. C. U. this 
autumn. The latest distress signal from Fort Worth 
indicated that the Dutchman was scanning the ranks 
of incoming sailors with interest, hoping for the sight 
of familiar or at least rugged faces. He was confident 
of keeping Clyde Flowers, his big captain and tackle, 
who had been passed over by all the armed services. 
Flowers was one of the loop’s steadiest linemen in 742 
and provides a solid anchor fort for the T. C. U. de- 
fenses. From there on, your guess is as good as any. 


TEXAS pounded to Southwest Conference and Cot- 
ton Bowl victories last fall in typical Bible fashion— 
with blinding speed and raw power, occasionally en- 
livened with air raids. The Longhorns continued to 
look impressive in spring training, but ere vacation 
time their strength had been dissipated by service 
calls. Almost sure he would lose his marine huskies, 
Bible was counting on only two holdovers from the 


Tackle Charlie Malmberg is one of the two linemen 
Rice can number among its squad fairly sure to play. 
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TCU was set for a big season with Van Hall in a 
backfield spot until the marines decided otherwise. 


Cotton Bowl squad that whipped Georgia Tech 14—7. 
One of these was Joe Parker, two-hundred-pound end, 
a naval reservist taking pre-med work; the other, Joe 
Magliolo, one-hundred-and-ninety-five-pound block- 
ing back, also navy bound. Texas was building around 
Max Minor, blazing one-hundred-and-ninety-pound 
wingback, but Minor went to West Point instead. 
(Southwest fans could give army coaches some tips 
on Max Minor, a great power runner who was also 
the conference’s 100- and 220-yard-dash champion.) 
Parker would have been one of the league’s outstand- 
ing ends in normal times, and under 43 conditions he 
should be even more than that. Strength of numbers 
will be Texas’ main asset; it will have a hefty naval 
branch and a seventeen-year-old group in proportion 
to its enrollment, which is the Southwest’s largest. 


TEXAS A. & M. is the other conference school fa- 
vored by a big student body, but in few other respects. 
Homer H. Norton does not expect to have a single 
candidate who ever played a minute of college foot- 
ball. Only three members of the ’42 frosh squad were 
in school at the latest check-up, one of them being 
Gus White, a fine backfield prospect. A. & M. has 
another handicap which, however, all the others will 
share this trip, and that is a stepped-up scholastic 
program that is turning out “four-year” graduates in 
two and a half years. Aggie followers learned last 
season what such a concentrated course can do to a 
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football team. With sixteen lettermen and a raft of 
supplementary material, A. & M. was the popular 
favorite to repeat. But it was midseason before 
Norton, working when and as he could, got his team 
whipped into shape and some semblance of its old 
smoothness. After it was too late to matter, the Aggies 
tied powerful Rice and played the champion Long- 
horns a 12—6 thriller that wasn’t decided until the 
last minutes. “The speed-up” program not only 
affected A. & M.’s ’42 showing; it graduated ahead of 
schedule numerous fine players including All- 
Conference Halfback Leo Daniels. The schedule gives 
A.&M. one break: Traditional rival Texas must come 
to College Station this year. All else being fairly 
equal, the Aggies can hope to snap the Longhorns’ 
winning streak that has reached an embarrassing and 
unprecedented three straight. , 


RICE INSTITUTE wound up the ’42 campaign with a 
great football team, some thought the best in the con- 
ference at that stage. The Owls lost their league 
opener to Texas and then lost one more, although a 
tie with A. & M. cost them a share of the champion- 
ship. Jess Neely, like D. X. Bible, will have to ask 
the navy to fire a few broadsides for him this fall. 
Most of his trustworthy operatives were marines! His 


Harold Fischer, 195-pound guard and captain-elect of 
the Texas U. team, has been transferred to Southwestern. 
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Joe Parker, Texas’ huge end, is a navy reservist and 
pre-med, so seems set to play on the home grounds. 


naval reservists, who presumably will stay in Houston, 
number only two, both excellent players: Charley 
Malmberg, tackle, and Ted Scruggs, end. Scruggs 
came along so fast last fall that one Houston scribe 
dubbed him all-conference. Neely’s offense, a single- 
wing “double-spinner” pattern demanding exact tim- 
ing, might be hard for newcomers to handle. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS didn’t win a conference 
game last year or the year before and may find itself 
without a representative team this season unless the 
army relents and lets its trainees play football. Most 
of the able-bodied men on the Fayetteville campus will 
be either army air force preparatory flight students or 
army engineers. An exception may be Ben Jones, 
letterman end and one of the fastest '42 Razorbacks, 
who has been rejected by the army. He’ll probably 
be shifted to the backfield. Eldred Rogers, stand-out 
freshman center of last season, also has been shunned 
by the fighting forces, as have Hendrix Bell, freshman 
back, and Jim Young, junior college transfer tackle. 
Arkansas is due to get the pick of the State’s high- 
school graduates, if Uncle Sam doesn’t establish 
priorities. The Porkers have been losing head coaches 
almost as rapidly as players, with George Cole follow- 
ing Fred Thomsen into uniform. Freshman Coach 
John Tomlin has been elevated into the driver’s seat 
for the forthcoming gallop. 
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TEXAS TECH, winner in one of four games with 
Southwest Conference teams last year and unbeaten 
in the Border Conference (although Hardin-Simmons 
was awarded the title), this term may be able to look 
down its weather-beaten nose at members of the senior 
circuit who persistently shrug off its bids for ad- 
mittance. Delicate Dell Morgan had thirty-seven 
players left after spring training, many of them re- 
servists taking engineering courses. Morgan is par- 
ticularly hopeful that the navy will allow a couple 
of straight-A petroleum engineering scholars to com- 
plete their work, these being J. R. Callahan, fast, 
versatile tailback, and Walter Schlinkman, a terrific 
fullback. Two giant tackles, Buck Gillenwater and 
Clyde Hall, would be welcomed back. The Raiders 
seem: to have done a fine job of turning up large west 
Texas and New Mexico characters who are only six- 
teen and seventeen years old. Even some of the ’42 
frosh are still under army age. Among them are 
William Banks, who looked to be a regular end in the 
spring, and Bob Neeley, an impressive guard. Tech 
could become a_ ational powerhouse if a change in 
army policy made available the one thousand and five 
hundred pre-flight students on the Lubbock campus. 


Texas U. lost another great blocking back in Spot 
Collins who goes to Southwestern with the marines. 
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Fast, shifty, sharpshooting passer, Mickey McCardle, 
USC’s kingpin back, sparks Bowl aspirations, if any. 


If the football Filberts of the Far West have their 
sights properly adjusted it will be the University of 
Washington against either Southern California or Cali- 
fornia for the 1943 Pacific Coast Conference cham- 
pionship. 

Operating under a schedule which split the confer- 
ence and cut 65,000 miles from the 1942 slate, the big- 
name teams face the campaign with confidence, thanks 
to timely assistance from the navy and marines. 


Where some of the smaller and. nonconference 
schools of the Far West have been forced to abandon 
football or curtail the sport, others are apt to be 
stronger than ever because of service units stationed 
adjacent to their halls of learning. 

Faculty representatives adopted a wide-open eligi- 
bility code which gives coaches a free rein in the use 
of any available servicemen, either amateur or pro, 
and the only question seems to be just how long the 
mentors will be able to play these gridders, who will 
be limited to certain periods of training at their re- 
spective institutions. 

From its civilian and military personnel, the Uni- 
versity of Washington will have at least eighteen 
members of last year’s squad returning, plus the cream 
of more than 1,300 navy men to be stationed on the 
Seattle campus. 

Ralph (Pest) Welch, former Purdue All-American, 
is frankly optimistic. Where some of the less for- 
tunate coaches have a face as long as a roller towel, 
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PACIFIC COAST 


by Braven Dyer 


Navy and marines land and save coast football. 
Drastic slash of gridiron tours splits league. 
Huskies, Trojans and Cal reap greatest help 
from transfer trainees. Anybody who is able to 
play and can arrange it is eligible to do so. 


University of Washington’s task is made easier by the 
return of Jack Tracy, regular wingman of last year. 
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Marines gifted Southern California with Jackie Fel- 
lows, last season’s Fresno State sensation. He’s a back. 


Welch’s only regret is that the curtailed schedule pre- 
vents him from sending his Huskies against everybody 
who wants to indulge in rugged hand-to-hand pigskin 
combat. 

Virtually the same situation exists at Southern Cali- 
fornia and California, where Coaches Jeff Cravath and 
Stub Allison likewise are fortified with returning vet- 
erans and oodles of material from the navy and ma- 
rines: 

The split schedule means that California schools 
play only within their own State, while Northwest 
teams limit themselves to competition in that sector. 

It has been agreed that the winner of each division 
will play in early December for the right to represent 
the conference in the annual Tournament of Roses 
game at Pasadena. There seems to be no doubt about 


Captain Ralph Heywood is among the wealth of experi- 
enced hands. returning to the Trojan fold this season. 
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Washington will have the flashy Sam Robinson (4), back. New eligibility rules return Susick, three-year let- 
terman at quarter, to the fold. The Huskies look like the power team of the West coast. Bowl entry? 


UCLA has the nucleus of a strong squad with Letterman 


Already powerful Southern California can call up men 
Don Malmberg sure to return to his quarterback spot. 


of the Jim Hardy caliber to backfield reserve jobs. 
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Washington in the Northwest—the major question be- 
ing whether Trojans or Bears will top the California 
circuit, 

While few of the teams expect to be as strong as 
the Big Three, only Stanford and Idaho are pessimis- 
tic about fielding teams. Marchy Schwartz will feel 
as useless as a pulled tooth unless something unex- 
pected happens, because there are no navy or marine 
units on his campus. Idaho authorities, always hard 
pressed for material, have been as silent as a sun dial 
about the Vandals’ future. 

Champions of 1942, the Bruins of UCLA do not 
appear as powerful as the Huskies, Trojans or Bears, 
but Babe Horrell has the nucleus of a strong squad. 
Given a lift from the military, the Westwood warriors 
could spring a major surprise. They can’t be counted 
out until somebody administers the punch on the grid- 
iron. 

Conference teams scheduled numerous games with 
service teams, the navy’s two pre-flight schools at St. 
Mary’s and Del Monte drawing favored dates. March 
Field, Riverside, California, and the Santa Ana (Calif.) 
Army Air Base expect to field strong teams. The 
coast guard unit at Alameda, California, trimmed both 
Stanford and California in spring practice games, but 
didn’t get much of a tumble from the big schools when 
1943 games were passed out. 

At press time it was impossible to accurately fore- 
east all the stars slated to perform along the Pacific 
slope, due to shifting military assignments, but those 
reasonably sure of strutting their stuff constitute a 
constellation of brilliancy. 


.Letterman Roy Dyer, marine-sent University of Ore- 
gon back, may stand out in USC’s starting backfield. 
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Washington will have the flashy Sam Robinson, 
halfback, and quite possibly his 1942 running mate, 
Bob Erickson. New eligibility rules return Pete Su- 
sick, three-year letterman at quarter, to the fold. The 
Huskies, too, are counting on Bobo Moore, up from 
the frosh, to help carry the mail. 

On the line there will be Jim McCurdy, center, who 
won his frosh numerals at Stanford; Jack Tracy, regu- 
lar end a year ago; Don Deeks, 245-pound tackle; and 
Gail Bruce, wingman who was rated the outstanding 
player of the 1942 frosh. 

Just to make Coach Welch’s task a little easier, he 
also falls heir to Jay Stoves, triple-threater who 
starred with Washington State last fall, and Bill Ward, 
212-pound regular guard with the same club. Stoves 
was one of the coast’s best, and Pullman fans are most 
unhappy that his military assignment takes him into 
the camp of the Huskies—WSC’s top rival since the 
days of hoop skirts, 

Southern California has Mickey McCardle, Troy’s 
kingpin sophomore of last fall, and a flock of lesser 
lights from the same squad, all available for back- 
field duty. On the line are Captain Ralph Heywood 
at end and Norman Verry, who can play guard or 
tackle. Verry was through with intercollegiate com- 
petition just like Susick, but under the revised confer- 
ence rules can play again because he’s in the service 
and stationed on the SC campus. 

Coach Cravath is the envy of all Western coaches 
inasmuch as the marines have sent him Jackie Fel- 
lows, who played so sensationally with Fresno State 
last fall. Fellows broke a national passing record and 


Scat-back with 200-pound. drive, California rooters 
call Art Honegger, Marine reservist, All-America hope. 
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is regarded as the ideal type of player to run the “T”’ 
formation which Cravath plans to introduce to his lads 
for the first time this season. 

Three top-notchers from Oregon State College also 
will be wearing Trojan uniforms. They are Joe Day, 
back, Bill Gray and George Zellick, linemen. All 
three were regulars for Lon Stiner last fall, and natu- 
rally Cravath has welcomed them with arms wide 
open. 

Bob Koch looks like the best of Oregon U backs, 
while Dave Pate is hailed as a coming Ernie Nevers 
at Stanford. Oregon State has Letterman Bob Pana- 
gis back at center, and St. Mary’s thinks highly of 
Halfback Bob Fernandes, who is a passing fool. 

California’s Art Honegger is a tricky halfback, and 
Bill Reinhard, at times, has shown great promise at 
lugging the swineskin. Brunel Christensen, center, is 
a player of established ability. 

The Bruins of UCLA'are hoping that their big full- 
back, George Phillips, will have recovered from the 
knee injury which kept him inactive most of last year. 
They also may have Ev Riddle, back, and Herb Wiener, 
end, on deck again. Don Paul, 200-pound center, is 
regarded as one of the top new linemen, and Mike 
Marienthal, guard, was a tower of strength last season. 


WASHINGTON has speed, weight, an abundance of 
experienced material, and a resourceful coach in Ralph 
Welch to make the “T’’ formation click. The eight 
returning lettermen are Pete Susick, quarter; Sam 
Robinson, half; Jack Tracy, right end; Frank Saksa, 
right guard; Leonard Larson, guard or tackle; Gerry 
Austin, quarter; John Wingender, right half; and Tony 
Balchunas, left tackle. There is also a good chance 
that Bob Erickson, whiz-bang ball-carrier of 1942, 
will return. 

Freshmen numeral winners on hand again are Gail 
Bruce, end; Bob (Bobo) Moore, fullback; and Dick 
Hagen, end. Welch also has a halfback, John Boi- 
tano, who was ineligible last year; Jim McCurdy, frosh 
center at Stanford a couple of seasons back; Gordon 
Berlin, all-Seattle prep center in 1942; Bob Zech, all- 
Seattle prep halfback of the same year; George Mey- 
ers, 1942 reserve varsity end; and George's brother, 
Bruce, a tackle. 

Don Deeks, who understudied Bob Friedman at 
right tackle last fall, weighs 245 pounds and his 4F 
rating hasn’t seemed to hurt his football ability. 

Toss in Jay Stoves, Bill Ward, Al Akins, and Guard 
Jim Branigan, the first three of whom were starters 
on Babe Hollingbery’s 1942 Washington State eleven, 
and add a generous sprinkling of sure-to-be-present 
servicemen and it becomes apparent that the Huskies 
are going to rule the Northwest. 

Stoves was a triple-threat star for the Cougars, one 
of the best backs in the conference. Ward, weighing 
around 212 pounds, knocked down plenty of foes from 
his guard position. Akins played halfback for WSC 
and also starred in basketball and track. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA may be even better off 
than Washington, at least from the standpoint of 
_ proved ability. Jeff Cravath was fairly well fixed 
before the marines came along and dumped a whole 
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flock of experienced players in his lap. 

Top prize awarded the Trojans was Jackie Fellows, 
the stout-chested youngster who passed Fresno State’s 
opponents dizzy last fall. Jackie shattered a national 
record with his accurate tosses and fits ideally into the 
Trojan picture inasmuch as he also runs and kicks 
and Cravath intends to use the “T” formation. 

Three other Fresno Staters accompanied Fellows to 
the Trojan campus, and two of them, Halfback Louis 
Futrell and Center Dick Handley, were regulars with 
the Bulldogs. 

Rex Schroeder, six-foot-four end, caught many of 
Jackie’s passes. The fourth teammate, Jack Pattee, 
was a pile-driving fullback. 

Oregon State contributed four regulars and two subs 
from its 1942 eleven. The University of Oregon sent 
along two regulars and four others, 

UCLA’s Jack Lescoulie, all-coast guard of a year 
ago, likewise found himself stationed on Trojan soil 
when the fall leaves descended, 

Toss in nine Southern Cal lettermen, add Earl 
Audet, 240-pound tackle who played frosh ball at 
Georgetown; mix with a liberal sprinkling of lesser- 
known. huskies and you can understand why they’re 
saying that Jeff Cravath has fallen heir to the Far 
West’s dream team, 

if the Trojan menter were to line up his team today 
he would probably have Captain Ralph Heywood and 
Schroeder as ends. .He likely would put three-year- 
letterman Norm Verry at the tackle spot opposite 
Audet. 


His starting guards could be Lescouli and Sopho- 
more Willard Wall. His center could be either Let- 
terman Joe Wolf or Handley. 


Letterman Joe Wolf is scheduled to fill the center spot 
A fine pivot-man. 


for the Southern California Trojans. 
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Fellows, Letterman Mickey McCardle, Roy Dyer 
from Oregon and Joe Day from Oregon State could be 
his starting backfield. 

And he’d still have such boys as Dick Jamison, Jim 
Hardy, Howard Callanan, Pete MacPhail and Ron 
Thomas from his own team, along with. Futrell and 
Pattee from Fresno, Bill Gray, Leland Gustafson, 
George Zellick, Ralph Harper and Ted Ossowski from 
Oregon State, Harry Planck from Washington State, 
and Tom Oxman, Bill Davis, Bill Bartels, Don Wilson 
and Bob Morrison from Oregon to round out another 
smashing eleven. 

Small wonder the southern half of the State feels 
it will be the Trojans and not California against Wash- 
ington for the Rose Bowl invitation. 


UCLA can’t muster any such group of name players 
but the 1942-conference champions will be no powder- 
puff troupe. Coach Babe Horrell expects at least five 
lettermen back, may welcome two more and has 
enough average material to make the going rough for 
all comers. 

The Bruins were hardest hit through the-loss of 
Bob Waterfield who operated the “T’’ formation a la 
Frankie Albert. But the navy’s training program 
dropped 162-pound Bob Andrews in Horrell’s lap and 
Bob was second-string quarterback for Marchy 
Schwartz at Stanford last fall. 


If Horrell discovers Andrews isn’t the boy to make 
the “‘T” click the Bruins may swihg over to the single 
wing with which they gained so much ground last 
season. 

Lettermen sure to return are Don Malmberg, 
quarter; George Phillips, full; Mike Marienthal and 


Earl Parsons, speedy fullback from last year’s Trojan 
varsity, is another backfield reserve set to go again. 


Plunging Norm Verry, USC three-year letterman, will 
likely start at the tackle position opposite Earl Audet. 


Rod Woelfle, guards; and Herb Wiener, end. Ev Rid- 
dle, back, and George Robotham, end, are also possi- 
bilities. 

Horrell thinks a lot of Charles Schlitto for one wing 
spot. Don Paul, all-Los Angeles prep center, can play 
this position or tackle. . 

‘Don Newton and Buck Evans are rated likely guards 


Dick Jamison will operate from the tackle spot on 
Southern Cal’s powerful forward wall. Strong reserve. 


Returning Letterman Ev Riddle, backfield menace, will 
give UCLAN’S opposition plenty of trouble and worry. 


or tackles and Bill Hayden, Dean Witt and Don 
Beaumisler all displayed considerable ability as ends 
during spring practice. 

With Andrews, Phillips, Malmberg and possibly 


The Washington Huskies boast speed, weight, an abun- 
dance of talent, and a bruising guard, Frank Saska. 
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Riddle as his backfield mainstays, Horrell can fill in 
with Troy Horton from San Francisco University, 
Charles McFate, Tom Duddleson, Dave McBride and 
Billy Stiers. 

They might not make the Bruins the best team in 
the West, but if Horrell is allowed to use Aaron Rosen- 
berg and Bill Radovich you can bet opposing: teams 
will get knocked around. “Rosey” was one of Troy’s 
greatest guards ten years ago and Radovich went from 
Southern California to further stardom in the National 
Professional League. These two navy men may or 
may not be eligible for the Bruin team. They are in- 
structors and: not students on the Westwood campus. 


CALIFORNIA had a successful spring practice and, 
with 1,100 navy trainees to draw from, figures to field 
her customary rugged team. The big-name players 
who will land on the Berkeley campus with the navy 
unit are not now revealed, but you can bank on it that 
the Golden Bears got their share. 

Stub Allison starts with three men who have won 
varsity letters, plus three other members of his 1942 
squad. 

Brunel Christensen, 215-pounder, alternated at 
center, and both Billy Reinhard and Art Honegger, 
each coming in at 175, performed in the Golden Bear 
backfield. They’re listed among Stub’s top halfbacks 
for the 1943 campaign. During spring practice he had’ 
them both at left half. 

Cal’s quarterback is likely to be Tim Smith, 180- 
pound reserve of last fall, or 182-pound Sarkis 
Takesian. At right half during the spring drill were 
Harry Pieper, 185, and John McLaughlin, 160. 


Mike Marienthal was a tower of strength in the guard 
spot for Southern Cal last year. Can repeat in 1943. 
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Bob Weeks, 175, a varsity sub last season, is the 
best fullback bet, with Ed Welch and Johnny Loper 
destined to see considerable action. Welch is a pretty 
slick passer and is captain-elect of the Bear baseball 
team, 

Flanking Christensen at the guard berths will be 
Len Wheeler and Jim Cassidy, each coming in at 180, 
with Jim Wagstaff and Vern Crosby rated best of the 
tackles. Waggy weighs a cool 300 and Crosby jostles 
the Fairbanks at 185. - 

For ends, Allison plans to bank on Clayton Callen- 
der, 180, and Ken Groefsema, 185. 

Craig Ortlieb, 200-pounder and Pacific Coast inter- 
collegiate wrestling champ, is another tackle who 
missed spring practice. 

Walter Rawn, who alternated at quarter and tackle 
last fall, is a marine reservist and Berkeley rooters are 
hoping he’ll be available for gridiron action. 

Another tackle possibility is Fred Boensch, giant 
224-pounder who played some brilliant football as a 
Stanford sub during 1942. 

The Bears may lack the headliners stationed at 
Southern California and Washington, but they’ll be 
one of the coast’s top teams. 

That’s the Big Four of the 1943 Paeific Coast pigskin 
parade and you might just as well bracket the rest of 
the conference teams in the also-ran class. The per- 
sonnel of their squads is so uncertain that not even a 
crystal gazer would guess their future. 


STANFORD may even be on the side lines because 
there are no marines or navy men for the Indians to 


Gerry Austin comes up from last year’s third string to 
quarterback the Huskies’ formidable crew. On the spot. 
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draw from and the huge army unit is barred from 
team competition. 

Coach Marchy Schwartz named 17-year-old Dave 
Pate from Denver as a brilliant fullback prospect and 
was hopeful that he and Ted Kenfield, quarterback, 
might find some playmates. Dick Monroe, 1942 sub 
varsity back, may be a possibility. 


OREGON STATE points to Bob Panagis, letter- 
man center, and Bob Reiman, frosh fullback, as the 
nucleus of -what Coach Lon Stiner hopes will blossom 
into. an’ 11-man squad by the time the first whistle 
blows. Oregon State has army trainees, too, but no 
navy or marines. 


OREGON can’t list a single returning letterman, 
and John Warren is still looking for pigskin candi- 
dates. 


WASHINGTON STATE is in the same boat, al- 
though heartened by the signing of Babe Hollingbery 
for his 18th year as coach after a salary squabble 
which almost sent the capable mentor to other fields. 


MONTANA has a proposed schedule, but lost her 
1942 coaches, Jiggs Dahlberg and Clyde Carpenter to 
the armed forces. 


IDAHO still had Francis Schmidt as boss man, ac- 
cording to last reports, but hadn’t bothered to send 
him to the conference meeting in San Francisco, so the 
assumption is that the Vandals are unlikely to be 
represented on the gridiron, 


Among the nonconference schools, the College of 
the Pacific and St. Mary’s seem better off than any of 
the others. 

The navy assigned about 300 trainees to Pacific, 
among them several topnotchers from St. Mary’s 1942 
club, and critics around the Bay region warn that 
Amos Alonzo Stagg can well have one of the surprise 
teams of the coming campaign. 


The Grand Old Man of football, who celebrated his 


Unless the army relents, Bob Panagis, letterman cen- 
ter. represents half the Oregon State pigskin squad, 


The Bruins of UCLA expect Guard Rod Woelfle as one 
of several returning lettermen to bolster average squad. 


81st birthday in August, starts’his 54th year of coach- 
ing with Johnny Podesto as his ace back. Podesto did 
most of the passing, kicking and much of the running 
for St. Mary’s last fall and arrived on the Pacific 
campus with teammates Frank Callan, Joe Ferrem and 
Bill McPartland, the first two backs and Bill a tackle. 


Doug Ashton, former San Francisco University 
tackle, likewise is expected to make Mr. Stagg’s lot 
somewhat easier. 


ST. MARY'S expects to bank heavily on four young- 
sters from Honolulu. Topping this quartet is Bob 
Fernandez, who is so versatile he can play either in the 
line or backfield. Performing for the Gael frosh last 
fall he did much of the passing and you can trust wily 
Jimmy Phelan to make the most of his throwing 
ability. 

Herman Widemyer and William Mauck are two 
more Hawaiians who will strive for backfield and 
guard berths. Phelan also expects Harold van Gieson, 
another islander, to fit somewhere into his ball-carry- 
ing scheme. 

Gordon Gray, end, and the Babich twins, John, who 
plays end, and Joe who performs as a guard, are addi- 
tional Gael candidates. 


SAN FRANCISCO lost an entire team to Redlands 
University down south when the marines shifted these 
lads 500 miles for further training, but Coach Al Tassi 
is going ahead with plans for his 1943 squad. 

Bob Maurer and Ad Canela appear to be the best of 
the backs, with shifty, stubby Canella as. Tassi’s top 
pitcher. As anchor men for his line, the Don mentor 
has Raphael Icaza for end, John McLaughlin at tackle, 
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A starter for Washington State in ‘42, Bill Ward, 213- 
pound guard, goes to rival University of Washington. 


Lincoln Holmgren for guard and Frank Pappas at 
center. 


SANTA CLARA, top team of the coast independents 
for so many years, can’t expect to cut much of a figure 
this season. Coach Buck Shaw doesn’t have a single 
member of his 1942 squad back, neither the navy nor 
marines smiled on him and last reports had him still 
scurrying around looking for something to put into 
his fifty uniforms. 


REDLANDS UNIVERSITY, in the southern half of 
the State, expects four lettermen on deck—Bob Wil- 
kens, halfback; Keith Broaders, fullback; Bob Dahl- 
berg, center; and James Hackleman, end. 

Ralph Davis, ace frosh passer, and John McGinn, 
190-pound guard, comes up from the yearlings to 
gladden Coach Ashel Cushman’s heart. 

Redlands’ chief problem is to find somebody to play. 
Her former rivals in the Southern California Confer- 
ence (Occidental, Pomona, Whittier and Caltech) do 
not expect to have teams, and both San Diego State 
and Santa Barbara State, who used to play the Bull- 
dogs regularly, likewise are not planning on pigskin 
squads for 1943. 


LOYOLA of Los. Angeles may be able to furnish 
opposition for Redlands but there is no assurance that 
the Lions would field a team. They have a new coach 
in Tony DeLellis, 1939 graduate who replaced Bernie 
Bradley, and three lettermen, Hugh Ward and Orv 
Markels, 1942 guards, and Butch Parker, a fine tackle. 
Tom Glass, end, also is available, but several fine backs 
and linemen have gone into the service and Loyola’s 
future is most uncertain. 
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Tim Smith, letterman quarterback, is part of the proved 
talent with which the Golden Bears are well supplied. 


WILLAMETTE in Oregon expects about 200 navy 
trainees. Provided the small institution can find suit- 
able opponents within reasonable distance, it could 
blossom into a formidable grid foe if a team is fielded. 
There was no indication, however, that such schools 
as Gonzaga University, Portland University, Pacific 
Lutheran of Tacoma and others of this class would be 
represented on the tanbark. 


Service teams at March Field and Santa Ana Air 
Base, both near Los Angeles, and the two preflight 
schools at St. Mary’s and Del Monte in northern Cali- 
fornia, already have scheduled games with the top 
intercollegiate teams, and when the first whistle blows 
they may constitute the main competition for such 
clubs as California, UCLA, Southern California, and 
St. Mary’s. 

Unless the Second Air Force in Spokane, Wash., 
fields a team, Washington will be without serious op- 
position in the Northwest as none of the other elevens 
appear to be in the same, class as the Huskies. 

The coast guard at Alameda, Calif., coached by Joe 
Verducci, boasts a powerful eleven, but for some rea- 
son was shunned by the intercollegiates when the 1943 
schedules were adopted. If Stanford gives up and 
some of ‘the others have their troubles, Verducci is 
prepared to step in and take their place on any and all 
schedules. 
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Keith Broaders, Rediands big fullback, may be part of 
a team that has no one to play, former rivals having quit. 


A knee injury kept UCLA’s fullback, George Phillips, 
inactive most of last year. Bruins could use him in ’43. 
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Pigskin picture is really muddied in the region of 


the tall grass. 


Missouri sees great possibilities in Cyde Leforce, place- 
kicking specialist and outstanding triple-threat tailback. 


Football in our Central Plains colleges isn’t what it 
used to be. The old order has passed for the period 
of the war and we face the dawn of a war gridiron era. 
College eligibility rules have been waived for the 
duration. About the only rule remaining upright and 
in good standing is that which makes it necessary for 
a player to be duly registered and approved by th 
proper faculty brethren. 

It seems safe to predict that no coaches will be fired 
as a result of disastrous seasons. Few head coaches 
of the old order remain in coaching harness. All along 
the collegiate athletic line the coaches have volun- 
teered for the armed services, many of them going 


Slogan is "carry-on" in face of the 
darkest hour which is at hand. 
manpower shortages hit hard. 


Coach and player 
But sport lives. 


into the physical training branches in the various 
services. Their places have been taken by under- 
studies whose theme slogan will: be—CARRY ON. 

Schedules have been revamped and practically all 
of the intersectional games have been abandoned, 
simply held over for the duration or wiped cleanly off 
the slate with the written declarations that the games 
will be renewed if and when feasible. 

All that, and more, is true of football in the Missouri 
Valley country known variously abroad in our foot- 
ball realm as the Western Plains and the Central 
West. Two major conferences dominate this sector, 
the Big-6 and the Missouri Valley organization which 
retained the parent name when the Universities of Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma and Kansas 
State College and Iowa State College broke away to 
form their own exclusive social athletic set. 

In other years in this Football Year Book of football 
facts and fancies, we have given names, numerous 
and potent names, and boldly ventured into pre-season 
forecasts and fairly successfully, too, if you'll run back 
over the records. It isn’t to be that way in this story 
of football prospects and outlook in the Valley domain. 
There will be few names and nary a forecast, not 
nearly so many “ifs” as in other autumns, little talk 
of blocking backs, elusive ball carriers, triple threaters, 
running guards and aggressive tackles. 

In the Big-6 the will and the urge is to CARRY ON, 
although some of the conference members, particu- 
larly Kansas State, aren’t sure what with. In this con- 
ference only one head coach remains. He is Dewey 
(Snorter) Luster of the University of Oklahoma. All 
the others have gone into the service. However, there 
is no disposition to fold as far as football is concerned. 
The only thing that can prevent any Big-6 school from 
fielding a team is in the absolute lack of the necessary 
playing talent, numerically speaking. 

But it isn’t that way in the Valley conference. Al- 
ready two of the six members have struck their foot- 
ball colors for the duration, Creighton of Omaha, Ne- 
braska and St. Louis University. At the current typ- 
ing, Tulsa, Oklahoma A. & M., Washington University 
of St. Louis and Drake intend to play. 

But enough of generalities. Let’s have a glance at 
the football status of each of the conference schools as 
far as this early date will permit. We’ll list the schools 
as far as this early date will permit. We'll list the 
schools as they finished the 1942 season. 


THE BIG-6 CONFERENCE 


MISSOURI—Don Faurot, the master mind of Tiger 
football, both along the assembly line and of the 
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The ’43 version of this Tulsa-Baylor game must wait war’s end. Baylor has dropped football, while Tulsa, more 
hopeful than any school in the Valley region, faces the imminent football season with barely nine men sure to return. 


coaching staff, is now a first lieutenant in the naval 
physical training service. Hi Simmons, freshman 
coach and chief of the Tiger scouts, also is a naval 
lieutenant. Herb Bunker, line coach, and Chauncey 
Simpson, backfield driller, remain, and at this date 
they are the logical choices to do the coaching. 

The Colorado and the Fordham games at Columbia 
have been cancelled, but the Minnesota game at Min- 
neapolis and the Ohio State contest at Columbus, re- 
main in the black ink. 

Before departing from Columbia, Faurot said that 
no letterman would be out for football this fall and 
that whatever team Missouri put in the field would be 
composed of 17 and 18-year-olds. Faurot, however, 
held spring practice and 37 of the 45 youngsters who 
checked out equipment remained for the full five 
weeks. Missouri lost its entire backfield, Steuber, 
Reece, Adams and Carter through graduation. Other 
backfielders, Bouldin, Pitts, Kling, O’Hara, Entzminger, 
Voltz and Bowen, took their places in the armed serv- 


ice. From the line Missouri lost Ekern, Fitzgerald, 
Davis and Lister through graduation, and to the serv- 
ice Ghrist, Vandyne, Tarpoff, Reginato, Sweeny, Keith, 
Carpenter, Shurnas. The navy V-12 will have a unit 
at Missouri and may turn some material to the Tiger 
squad, but at the time of his departure Faurot said the 
coaches do not expect any help from the navy unit. 
“So far, we do not have a single athlete in V-12,” said 
the head man. 


OKLAHOMA—Snorter Luster remains at the helm 
and he means to make the most of whatever material 
is at hand. Luster conducted spring practice, though 
only four members of that squad could be counted on 
for fall play. They are Boone Baker, sophomore wing- 
back last year; Derrald Lebow, freshman tailback this 
year; Merle Denkins, freshman end this year and 
Omer Burgett, freshman end. 

Twenty-six boys out for the spring practice were 
due to drop their books and march off to war during 
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the summer. Included were such potent stars as Jim 
Tyree, end; Pete Cawthorn, Jr., quarterback; Eddie 
Davis, back. Oklahoma lost heavily by graduation. 
Such gridiron stellars as Dub Lamp, All Big-6 end; 
Bill Campbell, all Big-6 blocking back; Huel Hamm, 
triple-threat back; Jack Marsee, all Big-6 center, 

The Temple game, scheduled for Norman Novem- 
ber 20th, has been cancelled and.the Sooners will play 
two games in Oklahoma City, twenty miles from Nor- 
man, the idea being to take the game to the patrons. 
Dale Arbuckle, athletic director, will assist Luster in 
the coaching. The game with Texas will be played at 
Dallas as always and the Sooners plan to go through 
with their entire conference schedule as do all the 
other Big-6 members. Navy units at Norman may 
help. 


NEBRASKA—Glenn Presnell, head coach, is now a 
navy officer as is Elmer Holm, the line coach. Lew 
Lewandowski has been named as acting head coach 
and undoubtedly he will be assisted by Ed Weir, Ne- 
braska track coach and football scout. Before his 
departure, Presnell summed up the Nebraska situa- 
tion in this fashion: “We lost six lettermen by gradua- 
tion, thirteen lettermen who ordinarily would have 
been back have gone into the service, nine lettermen 
still in school are in the marine and navy reserves 
expecting to be called this summer. The remaining 
squadmen and promising freshmen still in school are 
also in service reserves and expecting to be called. The 
1943 team will have to be made up mostly of incoming 
freshmen.” 

Nebraska had three weeks of spring training with 
a daily average of twenty participants. At this writ- 
ing, none of the nine scheduled games had been can- 
celled, 


KANSAS STATE—With the Wildcats at Manhattan the 
situation is gloomier than anywhere along the Big-6 
front. There simply aren’t any Wildcats left and the 
atmosphere around Ward Haylett, the made-over track 
coach, was too thick to penetrate the last time this 
reporter tried to approach him. ‘‘We may have one 
squadman back,” he said, “a sub tackle of last year 
and a senior this year. He has a punctured eardrum. 
We'll build around him if any building blocks come 
in,” State has only an army unit so can expect no 
football help from that source. 

Kansas State probably was the hardest hit of all the 
Big-6 schools last fall, losing its head coach and line 
coach and many players. Haylett was drafted from 
his track job and the K-Staters carried on with never 
a whimper as opponent after opponent rolled up mas- 
sive scores. Texas had whipped the Wildcats, 64 to 0, 
Missouri 46, Oklahoma 76, Indiana 54. Then suddenly 
the tide turned. Iowa State was a 13-point favorite, 
but the Wildcats calmed the Cyclones 7 to 6, and then 
moved on Lincoln for ‘the final game of the season 
with Nebraska. No one dreamed of a K-State victory 
but the Wildcats tied the Cornhuskers into a 19 to 0 
knot. The season was a rousing success and everyone 
connected with the school took a day off when the 
team returned home. 
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So you get the idea that all may not be lost at 
K-State this fall. Any school that can come out of 
the dumps as did the 1942 Wildcats can hardly be 
counted out of the next season before it starts. 


KANSAS—This university will have football but it no 
longer has an athletic department. Gwinn Henry, the 
director and head football coach, has resigned. Vic 
Hurt, line coach, has gone. Bill Hargiss, a former head 
coach, later track mentor, is now heading the recrea- 
tional department of the new Pratt & Whitney airplane 
plant in Kansas City. In short, K, U. has no teachers 
of athletic games. Henry Shenk, a former Kansas 
player, teaching in the physical education school, has 
been drafted to coach the football team—if any. Phog 
Allen, the famous basketball coach, is head of the 
Kansas physical ed department. He once coached the 
Kansas team. That was back in 1920 and K. U. men 
still talk about the Nebraska game of that year. The 
Cornhuskers led, 20 to 0 at the half. The game ended 
20 to 20, a K. U. lineman fizzling on the point that 
meant victory. However, Allen now has so much 
work he can hardly lend a hand to football. 

Kansas has lost most of its 1942 squad by gradua- 
tion and to the armed sefvice. An early summer check 
showed there were four lettermen on the campus, 
Kenneth Adams, quarterback; Carl Hird, guard; Don 
Johnson, tackle; Junius Penny, center. 

“We will have to depend on what lettermen, if any, 
are back, a few freshmen and what 4-F and 17-year- 
olds we may have on the campus,” says Henry Shenk. 
“In addition, we are expecting a number of boys in 
our naval engineering program and it may be that 
some of them will be football timber.” 

Kansas had no spring practice. Only the game with 
T. C. U. has been cancelled, 


JOWA STATE—Mike Michalski, who took over the 
coaching mantle of the Cyclones last year, will shoyl- 
der the assignment again. Louis Menze, basketball 
coach and football scout, will lend a hand. 

The game is looking up at Iowa State since the re- 
cent announcement that approximately 800 navy V-12 
students will be assigned to the Ames school. 

Iowa State had spring practice with forty boys out. 
One result was the uncovering of some material which 
in normal years might have gone undetected. 

Out of 32 lettermen who experienced at least one 
minute of play last season, Iowa State lost ten by 
graduation, eleven to the armed services. Six squad 
members also went to the services. In all probability 
there will be no more:than two lettermen and two 
squad members, if that many, on the squad this fall. 

“As for new men coming in, we'll simply have to 
wait until they’re here,” says George Veenker, the able 
athletic director, 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE 


TULSA—Henry Frnka, whose conference champions 
of '42 played so gloriously even in defeat in the Sugar 
Bowl game, remains at the helm. 

Tulsa had no spring practice, but will issue an early- 
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fall call. At the current writing, Coach Frnka says he 
is completely in the dark as to his Ereperts for a 
team. He simply is on the alert. 

Take the Sugar Bowl squad of 49 players, inetnding 
17 freshmen: nine were graduated, six went into the 
army, four in the air force reserve, six in the army 
enlisted reserve, a total of 25 players already gone. 
One player was a naval reserve, eleven marine re- 
serves, seven registered and chances are none of this 
nineteen will be out this fall for football. There were 
four 3-A men and one 4-F, with five deferred. - 

Among the deferred and possibilities for this fall 
are Clyde LeForce, place-kicking specialist and 165- 
pound triple-threat tail or blocking back; Glen Bur- 
geis, guard; Nelson Greene, tackle; Ellis Jones, the 
one-armed 185-pound guard; Kip Lancaster, 195- 
pound tackle. All, except Jones, were sophomores. 
Jones is a junior college graduate who played with 
Tulsa last fall for the first time. 

Only the Baylor game has been cancelled, but the 
Creighton and St. Louis games are off, of course, and 
so probably the Washington game, all three of them 
conference games. 

The Tulsa situation at present seems more hopeful 
than at any other school in the Valley region, but 
anything may happen between now and the roll call. 


OKLAHOMA A. & M.—Jim Lookabaugh, head coach, 
will be back on the job but, as with most of his com- 
rades-in-coaching, Jim is wondering “what we'll use 
for players.” 

“We held spring practice with 35 boys out,” says 
Lookabaugh. All but one or two were reserves and 
all except the marine reserves had their orders. 
Frankly, I doubt if any of our experienced players will 
be available.” 

“All players of last season’s squad who were in any 
way regulars, are now in uniform,” Lookabaugh says. 
“We have one freshman under 17, with no varsity ex- 
perience. We encouraged 16 and 17-year-olds to en- 
roll in our wartime summer semesier and hope to find 
some boys in this group who will be of aid to us.” 

However, the A. & M. outlook is brightened by pos- 
sibilities, The school is bulging at its seams with 
army, navy and air force personnel, including, but not 
for football, of course, Waves. More than a thousand 
air crew trainees are eligible for athletic competition 
and may substitute football for their required physi- 
cal training. You may get the picture from these 
hopeful lines of Jim Lockabaugh, the school’s compe- 
tent alumnus coach: “There are many former athletes 
of schools from Maine to California in these groups. 
Some are outstanding. None of the men now sta- 
tioned here, however, will be here this fall, but as 
one class leaves another arrives. If we can draw from 
this pool of talent in September we might come up 
with a number of good boys. It would, of course, be 
pot luck, but we would have experienced men and 
could field a club, at least from the physical stand- 
point.” 

“T can’t tell you the name of a single lineman ora 
back,” concludes the A. & M. coach. ‘We'll probably 
have 6,000 service trainees, 2,000 co-eds and maybe 
250 boys pack-jamming A. M.’s campus by fall, We 
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may have a former Yale at left end, a Tulaner at 
guard, a three-year letterman from Slippery Rock at 
quarterback and two 17-year-olds at tackle. It may 
be the oldest college football team that ever stepped 
on a gridiron but we aim to give it a try.” 

Here is a prediction—Oklahoma A. & M. is very 
likely to field a team this fall that will be the talk of 
the Valley country. The good people over at Tulsa 
will have to step high, wide and more than handsome 
to keep up their end of this splendid State rivalry. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY—W. J. (Dukes) Dufford, 
head coach, held spring practice, with twenty-one 
boys, few of whom were due to be there in the fall, 
and the practice was not of the customary serious 
brand. A few weeks later the school authorities de- 
cided the job of placing a team in the field was too big 


‘an assignment and checked out of football until peace 


comes. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY OF ST. LOUIS—In all 
probability no football. The news came out of St. 
Louis that Washington would abandon the game if 
there is no change in the manpower situation. The 
school’s only hope of continuing the sport would be 
for the army to permit its students to play the game. 
No spring practice was held and the entire coaching 
staff is now in the service, Tom Gorman, head coach; 
Andy Pilney, backfield; William Kerr, end, and the 
last to leave was athletic director Bob Kinnan who was 
commissioned a’ navy lieutenant and reported at 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


CREIGHTON—Out for the duration. All athletic com- 
petition abandoned. Maurice H. Palrang, head coach, 
has resigned. Ling Lyman, who coached the line last 
fall, has gone into business in Omaha. Eddie Hickey, 
the basketball coach, is in the navy, 


DRAKE—Plans still uncertain at this writing. V. J. 
Green, head coach, remains at the rudder and prob- 
ably will have no help in turning out a team. Drake 
has an air force unit but the trainees are not permitted 
to compete in football so Coach Green sees a team of 
4-Fs and boys under‘18. “I hope we can carry on even 
with a team of freshmen, playing only a few local 
games,” says Coach Green. 

And so we come to an end of these conference sum- 
maries. The key word seems to be HOPE and cer- 
tainly the men who will direct football in this sector 
are looking at their work in the right light. The keen- 
ness of old rivalries will be relegated to the rear for 
the duration. There may be some of it along the line 
but it will be secondary. The main slogan is to 
CARRY ON. 

Personally, this writer believes that football will 
flourish in our high schools to a greater and a higher 
degree than ever before. There the boys will be get- 
ting ready for their great adventure and no sport fits 
so well into the training for that great adventure as 
FOOTBALL. 
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Wally Kelly, Utah’s fieet back, gets into a headlock. 


Denver could use passing talent of Mike Stimack. 
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Utes’ problem is manpower and available facilities. 


FOOTBALL 


This year the Skyline country gives you mines, 
mountains and bemuddlement. With the fortunes of 
football unpredictable at best and all teams, except 
possibly one, starting from scratch, it requires the 
magic of a soothsayer to estimate adequately their 
respective strength and weaknesses. 

Heavy losses to the armed forces will be recuper- 
ated, in part at least, by the addition of a more than 
ordinary group of freshmen. The scholastic con- 
ferences in Utah, Colorado and Wyoming turned out 
the biggest and toughest crop of gridders in all their 
history. Many of these boys will participate in at 
least a year of college football before they are called 
into service. 

Regardless of luck in the draw for fresh talent, no 
Mountain Six .aggregation is expected to hold up 
against the might of Colorado University. The Golden 
Bisons from Boulder will have a complete line-up of 
eleven veterans back in togs, in addition to several 
hundred navy men from whom to choose additional 
players. This is more talent than any other outfit in 
the region can boast. It is no wonder Colorado 
cohorts are talking sectional and national champion- 


Burt Davis, Utah's brilliant center who won all-conference honors without competition, tackles Orr of BY. 
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Colorado's Golden Bisons continue to dominate Rocky Mountain football. War 
hits Utes and Young hard. But biggest and toughest crop of freshmen in years 


brings solace fo some. 


ships in what should prove their greatest campaign. 
Colorado already shares the Mountain Six title with 
Utah, although the Utes drubbed the Buffs 13—0 in 
their great and climactic showdown last fall. So it 
is evident that no team out this way will be able to 
topple the Silver and Gold gladiators. 

Utah, for the first time in a decade, will present no 
problem for its traditional rivals from over the Great 
Divide. The Redskins came up with a galaxy of grid 
greats in 1942 to confound the first guessers who had 
gone overboard for Colorado. But* there will be no 
Burt Davis, all-conference center; no LeGrande 
Gregory, all-conference end; Frank Nelson, all- 
conference sophomore tailback, or Woodrow (Woody) 
Peterson, all-conference fullback, to spark the Red- 
skins. Instead, Utah will have two 4F veterans and 
whatever freshmen they can grab off before Uncle 
Sam lays a heavy hand upon them. Any resemblance 
between the Utes of 1943 and those powerful jugger- 
nauts of the past sixteen years will be purely coin- 
cidental. 

There is no spirit of optimism at Young University 
where Coach Floyd Millet has an excellent turnback 


_ pronto. 


Luck in the draw of this material can change picture. 


of veterans. The Cougars annually draw some of the 
best freshmen in the region and there is a good chance 
that half a dozen of last year’s best players will be 
available, having enlisted in a navy unit located a 
the big Mormon university. 

Utah Aggies are in the same fix as Utah. The 
Farmers will have two deferred veterans out for. the 
club but must make up the rest of the squad from the 
first yearers. Up in beautiful Cache Valley, northern 
Utah home of the Aggies, the preps grow big and tough 
and invariably find their way to the Logan college 
where the smiling, kindly E. Lowell (Dick) Romney 
exercises his personality and his charm over them 
and, lo and behold, they’re football players right 
Coach Romney almost weeps aloud when he 
thinks what he could do with all those navy and marine 
service-students who have taken over his spacious new 
fieldhouse. 

There have been persistent rumors that Wyoming 
will scrap all competitive athletics for the duration, 
but Coach Bernard (Bunny) Oakes says he is going 
ahead until the faculty tells him to call it quits. The 
whole Cowboy State is interested in keeping the game 
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Utah, co-holder of the Mountain State. Conference title, will build a team around two returning lettermen. One 
is Jack Okland, one of the toughest tackles in the West who should give the Redskins plenty of the power they need. 


alive at Laramie and with nine 1942 players likely to 
return, the situation is impossible in Oakesville. 
The Mountain Six squads will have two heavy 
headaches removed from their obstacle courses this 
autumn. Denver U. has quit the league and will go 
freelancing and the Colorado Aggies deem. it unwise 
to start a campaign without some kind of assurance 
that it can go through. The Fort Collins Farmers are 


not disposed to take on teams that. have the advantage 
of using navy trainees, whereas they cannot play any 
of the soldier-athletes in their R. O. T. C. unit. 

Of the Rocky Mountain Conference schools, only 
Colorado College and Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation are likely to operate. The “Little Five” will 
not function as such, these two schools being the only 
representatives in the field. 
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In detail, football in the Intermountain West, look- 
ing over both the Mountain States and Rocky Mountain 
Conferences, looks like this: 


COLORADO UNIVERSITY, shareholder with Utah 
in the Mountain State Conference championship, is 


sitting pretty this 1943 season with eleven experienced — 


players and four promising neophytes available for 
Gentleman Jim Yeager’s Golden Bisons. That’s more 
than any three or four of Colorado’s opponents com- 
bined can muster, so it’s no wondér the friendly, 
energetic Yeager wears a smile of anticipation. 
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Several of Colorado’s prospects, starred as members 
of last year’s great team. Leading the parade of 
veterans is Bill Meyers, guard of two years’ experi- 
ence; Walter Clay, all-conference back; John Ziegler, 
spectacular soph tailback of last season; Clayton 
(Moose) Lewis, powerful fullback; Bill McKinley, 
shifty end; John Fabling, guard of one year’s experi- 
ence; Scott Day, two-year tackle; Ray Hayes, a clever 
end; Bill Weltner, center, and Tom Rooney, quarter- 
back. 

Other men expected to return are LeRoy Dyxtra, 
guard; Ted Warshauer, back; Bob Michael, back; Dick 


Shareholder of the MSC banner, Colorado, is sitting pretty this season with eleven experienced players and 


four promising: neophytes. Clayton (Moose) Lewis, 


powerful fullback, is one of the tried hands returning. 
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Bill Myers is among the galaxy of veteran material that make Colorado’s coach Jim Yeager smile in happy 


anticipation, 


Brenneman, fullback; Jake Maum, end; Arnold Ham- 
berger, back; John Robinson, tackle, and Bob Verner, 
back 

As if this galaxy material were nol 
enough, the Buffs will be helped by nine hundred or 
more V-12 navy men, who will have had six weeks 


of veteran 


Myers, a guard with two years’ experience, 


is typical of the seasoned material he has on hand to play. 


training on the Boulder campus by the time football 
practice begins 

Colorado has seven games on its slate, but only, three 
will be played at Boulder. The Buffs open against 
Iowa State, September 25th at Ames and follow up 
the inaugural with their first home appearance agains 
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Utah State on October 9th. Young University at 
Provo; Utah at Salt Lake City, and Wyoming at 
Laramie are the travel tiffs. Colorado College and 
Colorado State (tentative) will round off the Bisons’ 
home schedule. Coach Yeager expects this layout 
of games to undergo quite a revamping before the 
referees start blowing their whistles. 

“Football in the Rockies this season will be only of 
fair caliber,” Coach Yeager opines. “The interest will 
fall off a good deal, I expect. Nevertheless, the game 
must go on. I feel that as a conditioner of men, for 
both the physical and mental rigors of war, football 
has no equal.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, perennial title holder 
in the Skyline country won’t be playing for champion- 
ships this season. The Utes will be out there doing 
their bit to keep the game alive and perchance to help 
condition themselves for the bigger game that lies 
ahead. 

Coach Ike Armstrong, co-holder of the Mountain 
State Conference gonfalon, will build around two 
lettermen, a couple of 4F boys of more than ordinary 
skill and power, Captain George Bettridge, most 
powerful plunger in the league, and Jack Okland, 
two-year regular at tackle. Bettridge will weigh 
upward of one hundred and ninety pounds come 
gridiron: time, while Okland scales close to two hun- 
dred and twelve. 

There are a few stalwarts from last year’s squad 
taking’: summer school work, but Armstrong isn’t 


Wesley Bower of BY will be back to play his excep- 
tional game at guard among eight Cougar veterans. 
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Brigham Young, beside having the best outlook in the 
Skyline region, boasts Bob Orr, ace distance passer. 


counting on their services. Frank Nelson, all- 
conference tailback; Brig Gardner, all-conference 
tackle; Tally Stevens, alternate end, and Reed 
Nostrum, outstanding freshman tackle candidate, may 
be able to play part of the season at least. Generally 
it will be a freshman club. 

The Utes have seven games scheduled, including 
the five conference features, Arizona U. and Idaho. 
Five engaging home games are docketed: Arizona, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado U. and Utah State. Gradu- 
ate Manager Keith C. Brown anticipates signing at 
least two more teams to make up a full slate. The 
Utes expect to play service elevens from Fort Douglas, 
immediately adjoining their campus; Camp Kearns, 
in South Salt Lake Valley, and Hill Field, at Ogden. 

Like most other universities, Utah’s problem is one 
of manpower and the availability. of its athletic facili- 
ties. The army has taken over the field house, but 
Armstrong would gladly give the soldiers that massive 
structure and the gymnasium, too, if they’d let him 
use some of the three thousand or more young men 
being trained for special war duties here under the 
shadows of the snow-capped Wasatch Mountains. 

This would seem a good spot for a coach' with Arm- 
strong’s record, nine title or co-titles in sixteen years, 
to do an exit saying: ‘Let’s give up football and put 
everything toward winning the war.” 

This seunds more like Ike Armstrong: 

“Football is a contribution to the war job. It 
develops manpower for the toughest game of all. Utah 
will have a football team this fall so long as I can 
find eleven men to send out on the field.” 
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UTAH STATE COLLEGE could field the 
gridiron aggregation in its history if service students 
of the army and marines stationed on this picturesque 
Cache Valley campus, were permitted to go out lor 
for the team. The Aggies share their field hous: 
gymnasium and stadium with more than a tiovusani 
men in the army air corps and several hundred nav\ 
and marine student trainees in radio work 

The army air corps candidates are nol permitted 
to play football and the navy-marine radio students 
haven't the time, so Coach Romney will have to de 
pend upon the few veterans who will return and th. 
high-school graduates he can must 

Players of experience who figure to return tor thi 
Utah Aggie gridiron wars are Glen Sorenson, guard 
and Pau! Sanders, guard or fullback. Both are de- 
ferred from army service. It might be that Ver! 
Langston, Bruce Osborne and Bill Ryan will be avail 
able on account of being too young for military duts 

Utah States has forty-three football plavers tron 
last year’s squad and six coaches in the 
most extraordinary record for a college ot less 
three thousand students. Coaches Joe Whitesides and 
Ken Vanderhof! are officers in the coast aruillers 
Beebs Lee and Charles Clark are officers in (he 
Bob Burnett is a captain in the ar corps and Marvin 
Bell is in the navy Deb Young and George Nelson 
are still on the job us Coach Romney's first leuteriatt: 
and instructors to the hundreds of service men at the 
college 

Utah State is dovketed tor 
to add two or three more against service Leams. The 
Wendover Fliers, from Utah's desert air base; Fort 
Douglas and the Army-Navy Supply Depot of Ogden 
have been booked tentatively. The Utah Farmers open 
against Colorado U. at Boulder on October 9th: take 
on Wyoming at Laramie, October 24rd; Colorado State 
at Logan, October 30th: Young University, Novem- 
ber 13th at Logan, and University of Utah, November 
25th at Salt Lake City. The Utah States-Young U- 
game is the great and colorful extravaganza for these 
schools, but, of course, it wili #0 On this year minus 
most of its pomp and splendor. 

Coach.Romney believes thal athletics are just as 
worth while during war times as during times of 
peace, “Therefore, | hope.” says he, “that the mem- 
bers of our conference are able to carry through their 
schedules this fall. This is a fast-changing world, 
nowadays, and we are unable to see very far into 
the future. We are preserving, as best we can, educa- 
tion, religion, the arts and sciences, and other lofty 
ideals during these critical times. I feel that we 
should put forth every effort to preserve the super- 
structure we have built in athletics, even though this 
endeavor right now may seem of little importance. 
Let's have football teams and schedules until we are 
actually forced to call them off.” 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, next to Colo- 
rado U. has the best outlook of any of the Skyline 
colleges, judged exclusively by the number of veterans 
available. Coach Millet, one of the oncoming young 
gridiron mentors of the West, is figuring on the return 
of eight veterans. These, with the Cougars’ usual 
ample turnout of freshmen and what can be mustered 
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from the nuvys V-12 students stationed under the 
dome of snow-capped Mount Timpanogos, may estab 
lish) the Sons of Brighum as one of the tougher foes 
In the conferenci 

Coach Millet lists tour linemen and tour backs from 
just yeal’s up-agailn, down-again aygregation, as 1944 
prospects. They are either deferred or navy V-12s 
Two of them will be too youny for the draft. Young 
University’s mainstay will be Wesley Bowers, guard, 
one hundred and ninety-four. pounds, Jean Fox, end, 
one hundred and seventy-live pounds, Thane Stone, 
end, one hundred and eightv-seven pounds; Marian 
guard. one hundred and eighty-five pounds 
Marcel Chatterton, fullback, one hundred and eighis 
seven pounds; Glen Oliverson. halfback, one hundred 
and seventy pounds: Pets quarterback, 
hundred and eighty-two pounds, and Ernest Wilkin 
son, halfback, one hundred and fitty-trve pound 

Compared to some of thes) opponents, the Y-men 
Bowers, Coach Millet 
has one of the best guards the H. Y. U. ever developed 
Chatterton, hard-hitting fullback. ranked second only 
to Bettridge of Utah as a line plunger last season 
Stone is an alert and aggressive end, possessing innate 
sktll at defensive play Mbllet speaks eloquently in 
praise of Prusse, touting the former Provo High flash 
as one of the smnartest backs he has coached since he 
look over the helm vacated by Navy Lieutenant Eddiv 
Kambatl 


‘bree, 


Prusse, one 


will field a veteran oullil In 


The Cougars have six games on Lice autumn calen- 
dar, ‘but may have to cance! one on account of travel 
restrictions, That is the long-anticipated tiff with 
Texas Mines at El Paso, dated for October 30th. The 
Cougars open against Colorado State at Provo on 
October 2nd, then take on Utah at Provo on Octobe 


9th. The traditional Utah Aggie gamne comes nex} 
on October 12th and is booked tor Loan. Wyomiurny 
will be host to the Millelinen on November 6th 


B. Y, U. has left open for service teams the September 
25th, November 13th and November 20th dates 

Football belongs in the war-preparedness program, 
Coach Millet believes. “I think there is no substitute 
for the gridiron game as uw meuns of putting our 
athletes in shape, both physically and psychologically,” 
the young mentor explains. “The chances of football 
going through the season diminish us cach new group 
of fellows leave for the service camps. But the game 
should be played as long as there are enough men 
on the campus to make up a team” 


WYOMING UNIVERSITY has the painstaking, saga- 
cious and hard-fighting Oakes at the helm, which 
satisfies Cowboy followers that there will be a football 
team at Laramie, the faculty folk permitting. Bald 
Bunny, at the last report, was putting up his usual 
fight. 

In his pre-season prospectus, Coach Oakes listed 
nine players who might possibly report for football 
this fall, but was none too optimistic about them al! 
coming through. On the roster at this early dat 
were Straits, center, one hundred and ninety pounds, 
Koenig, fullback, one hundred and eighty: Nalano 
halfback, one hundred and sixty-hve: Butz, guard 
one hundred and seventy, and Chadey, guard, one bur 
dred and eighty-five, all freshmen last vear. Varsity 
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veterans include Podmajersky, tackle, two hundred; 
Swanke, end, one hundred and eighty; Novotny, end, 
one hundred and eighty-five, and Wade, halfback, one 
hundred and sixty-five. Ray Swanke and Ray 
Novotny were two of the crack sparklers in the Sky- 
line circuit last year. They could, all by themselves, 
make the Cowboys look exceedingly good, if they are 
able to stay in school. 


Wyoming does not expect to play any football games 
outside the Mountain States Conference. The Cow- 
boys won’t have to do much traveling as their three 
headline games, Colorado U., Utah State and Young U., 
are for home enjoyment. Oakes has left open several 
dates for games with nearby service teams. 

The double service of football in war time, is em- 
phasized by the shrewd, all-observing Oakes when he 
says: 

“Unquestionably football contributes much to the 
physical condition of our young men at a time when 
they need most to be fit. It helps those who stay 
home and support the war effort by their work and 
tax-paying services. A war worker must have some- 
thing to think about occasionally besides his job, the 
taxes and the sadness and devastation of this grim 
business. Football provides that necessary change 
for many thousands who follow the teams religiously 
through their campaigns,” 


DENVER UNIVERSITY, resigned from membership in 
the Mountain States Conference, but nevertheless 
double cousin to the schools of the Intermountain 
region, will field a football team to play eight inde- 
pendent games, seven of them at Denver. This is the 
set-up, long desired by the high lord potentates of 
Denver U. football. It was their inability to inveigle 
Mountain State Conference members into booking the 
Pioneers almost exclusively in the Denver Stadium 
that resulted in their withdrawal from the league, 


Mark Duncan, assistant to Coach Ellison Ketchum 
last season, takes over the Pioneers in their new ven- 
ture. Ketchum has gone into the navy as a physical 
trainer. The new D. U. mentor will have to depend 
entirely upon freshmen,, as he expects no experienced 


player to report for training this fall. 

Denver will play four night games in succession to 
smash well into the season. Colorado Mines, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Colorado College and Montana 
State College have been scheduled. There is little 
likelihood that Montana State will make the trip, but 
D, U. has already received several requests from 
service squads, for. this date. At midseason the 
Pioneers go to Milwaukee to play Marquette (October 
30th) after which they return to their home to play 
Colorado Aggies, the University of New Mexico and 
Oklahoma A. & M. Barring cancellations, this is the 
best schedule Denver has had in many years, as the 
Downtown Quarterback Club sees it. 

In Coach Duncan's opinion “Football is one of the 
finest methods of training our young men in team 
organization and competitive spirit, which is a de- 
sired factor in our armed forces today. I feel certain 
that if the twenty-two thousand people in the stands 
were as well trained and conditioned as the twenty- 
two men in the field, the war would soon be history.” 
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COLORADO COLLEGE has been awarded a naval 
unit and hopes to field a football team quite as strong 
as Tiger aggregations of other seasons. Coach Harold 
(Red) White is not certain that any of his 1942 regu- 
lars will return, but there is a chance that two or three 
will be back, along with a crop of high-caliber fresh- 
men. The fact that C. C. will be one of the two 
Mountain States Conference schools to undertake a 
football schedule, is expected to lure prep stars from 
the Centennial State who might overwise be attracted 
to other Little Five camps. 

Colorado College has contracted games with Denver 
University, and Colorado University. Tentative games 
are listed wtih Colorado Mines and Fort Hayes, Kansas 
State and the Colorado Springs Air Base. There is 
only an outside chance that the Mines game will be 
played. Fort Wright, Second Air Force, is located 
at Colorado Springs and will be scheduled, if Mines 
doesn’t keep the appointment with the Bengals. 

Coach White is cognizant of a vital recreational 
problem at Colorado Springs. Camp Carson, Peterson 
Field and the Second Air Force are all located within 
the immediate neighborhood of this picturesque moun- 
tain metropolis and it is deemed important that the 
service men of these units be provided with the diverse 
activity which football provides. 

“The game most definitely has an important place - 
in the war-time conditioning program,” Coach White 
believes. “The intensity with which its adherents 
regard football is evidence enough that the game holds 
a lofty position in the American way of life. It is 
my opinion that had all the nations of the earth been 
devoted to play, fun and recreation, there would never 
have been a second World War." 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
will depend on whatever it can get out of the grab 
bag this fall, but-will have a football team if Coach 
John W. Hancock can find eleven men physically able 
to take part. Hancock has not a single letterman re- 
turning and no one will be out for the team who was 
a squad member last season. 

Nevertheless, the enthusiastic and persevering John 
is emphatic in his assertion that the Greeley Teachers 
will have a team. How good it will be he cannot say 
and doesn’t care as much as he does about the business 
of keeping the game alive at this school. A coach who 
has often demonstrated extraordinary skill in'develop- 
ing inexperienced players, Hancock will have a ball 
club just a little bit better than the material warrants. 

The Teachers have a game docketed with Denver U, 
This will be the “big game” for the Greeley gang. 
Colorado College, co-member in the Rocky Mountain 
Conference, is the other major opponent for the Han- 
cockmen. Coach John volunteers that his Pedagogues 
will play anybody that has an inexperienced -team, but 
feels that it would be too much of an injustice to his 
youngsters to schedule service teams and squads with 
players of experience. 

“T feel that football is one of the best mediums we 
have for training men for the armed service,” Han- 
cock opines. “All schools that can do so, should carry 
on and contribute just that much more to this vital 
fitness project. It is this quality that makes the game 
worthy of being continued.” 
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STARS OF MODERM 


f 
Jim Thorpe, the Carlisle Indian, legendary name in 
American sports and perennial yardstick for comparison. 


Another Jim Thorpe! 

That’s been the favorite way of stating that a half- 
back was a standout for three decades. Seldom has 
anyone had the audacity to claim that any of the 
modern pigskin toters were more talented than the 
Indian who is commonly considered, by all those who 
saw him perform, the greatest halfback who ever 
wore the moleskins. 

It’s the same with many of the other old-time 
gridiron greats. Time and hours of conversation have 
made immortals out of gridiron heroes of the era of 
long hair, nose guards and shin pads. Anyone preco- 
cious enough to insinuate that a current gridiron star 
possessed sufficient ability to crowd some of the per- 
petual inhabitants, of what is commonly classified as 
the all-time. all-America team, receives a scornful 


CRA MAOH 
ALL-TIMt GREATS 


by Arthur Sampson 


Here's food for a hundred and one football ar- 


guments. Attack and defense changes have 


made today's All-America a thunderbolt wired 
for speed, power, savvy and deception. The 
author offers opinion after years of experting 
and coaching from the press box and sidelines. 


stare from the old grad and then gets his ears pinned 
back for harboring such a ridiculous idea. 

Don’t allow the breath-taking tales of the gray- 
bearded followers of football to influence you too 
much, however, if you have an inclination to extoll 
the virtues of,some of the great gridiron operatives 
who have scampered over the gridiron within recent 
memory. The passing years have a tendency to add 
yards to field goals which were booted thirty seasons 
ago, increase the speed with which a halfback of three 
decades ago waltzed through a broken field, and ex- 
aggerate the tackling ability of an end who covered 
punts when high spirals, aimed directly at the safety 
man rather than end-over-end kicks toward the side 
lines, were the custom 

Football isn’t unique in this respect 
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The “98” of Tommy Harmon can stand beside—and per- 
haps beyond—the greatest names in football history. 


Time and annual hot-stove sessions have elevated 
any number of old-time baseball players onto similar 
pedestals. Take the case of Ty Cobb, for instance. 
No veteran baseball follower will admit that any mod- 
ern baseball player can approach the Georgia Peach 
in ability. Maybe not in some departments. Base- 
stealing, for example. A true comparison of this art 
cannot be made because base-stealing as an important 
part of the game went out with the insertion of the 
rabbit baseball and the flare for home runs. And 
when it comes to that intangible something called 
color, Cobb unquestionably possessed more of it than 
most of the stars of recent baseball generations, 

But when you remove these elements from the com- 
parison, what could Cobb, as great as he was, do that 
a fellow like Joe DiMaggio, for example, could not 
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Since Eddie Mahan ran, kicked and passed for Har 
vard, football has taken on complicated aspects 
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Wheaton’s iceman, Red Grange, left an unforgettable impression on gridiron history. Because he dominated, 
his fame lives on—but today’s stars suffer from the overproduction of star talent from East to West. 


do up to the time he enlisted into the service. Could 
he cover as much ground in center field? Could he 
throw as well? Could he hit any better? 

Those who constantly claim Cobb to be the greatest 
ball player of all time remember the way he used to 
upset the opposition with his daring base-running 
tactics. It doesn’t occur to them that baseball has 
changed since Ty was in his prime. They forget that 
a player such as DiMaggio performed in the era when 
teams didn’t play for one run, but waited for a big 
inning. 

A goodly number of the hits with which Cobb was 
credited were drag bunts, topped rollers which he 
beat out, or singles which he poked to the opposite 
field. How many of DiMaggio’s hits were bunts? 


Joe was swinging for the long hit every time he 
stepped to the plate. Don’t forget that when you start 
to compare batting averages. If you think he couldn’t 
have stolen plenty of bases, if base-stealing was em- 
phasized while he was with the Yankees, you’ve 
never seen Joe run when he set his mind to it. 


It’s the same in football. 


The game has changed since Germany Schulz 
played center at Michigan, Walter Eckersall quarter- 


backed Chicago, Pudge Heffelfinger played guard at 
Yale, Ed Mahan ran, kicked and passed Harvard to 
its golden years of gridiron prominence, and Thorpe 
and the Carlisle Indians ruled the pigskin roost. 

These gridiron immortals were outstanding football 
players, unquestionably. But there have been some 
talented football players performing on college grid- 
irons in recent years, too. To claim that none of 
these demons should be mentioned in the same breath 
with those stars of more than a quarter of a century 
ago seems ridiculous to us. 

We know it’s breaking tradition for one who is old: 
enough to have seen some of the old-time gridiron 
greats to argue that modern gridiron stars are at least 
as good, and probably better, than some of the names 
which have been indelibly engraved in football’s im- 
aginary Hall of Fame. But we’ve been fairly close 
to the gridiron parade for a quarter of a century, and 
it seems time that one of us old guys should look the 
facts in the face and admit that the outstanding play- 
ers of today are equally as talented, and perhaps more 
efficient, in all departments of the game than some of 
the greats of the past. 

Why shouldn’t this be true? 
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In the days when most of the recognized, all-time, 
all-America stars performed, top-flight football teams 
were few and far between. The bigger universities 
were represented with outstanding elevens. Big-time 
football was played at only a handful of institutions 
compared to the number which have been fielding 
outstanding teams in recent years. 

Where there were half a dozen big-time elevens 
thirty years ago, there are ten times as many now- 
adays. And the number of talented individuals has 
naturally increased proportionately. 

Then there is the caliber of coaching. 

It isn’t necessary to go back thirty years to recall 
college teams of considered ability which were 
coached by an old grad who made the job of teach- 
ing football technique to. students at his alma mater 
an avocation, A good many of the coaches of the 
days when the generally considered stars of the game 
performed were professionals or businessmen who 
coached football during their vacation. 

These coaches undoubtedly knew something about 
the game of football and, at the time they were work- 
ing at it, they unquestionably put ‘their whole heart 
and soul into their work. They didn't study football 
365 days in the year, however. Neither did they 
spend twelve months of the year with their pupils. 

Coaches of high-powered football machines of re- 
cent vintage are specialists, pure and simple. There 
is no off-season with them. One football season ends 
around Thanksgiving Day. The next begins the first 
day of December. 


What vacation the modern football coach takes is 
usually spent at a coaching school or at some resort 
where he joins other members of his profession in a 
discussion of tactics. 


Then there is the progress which moving pictures 
have produced. 


Only someone who saw football taught two decades 
ago can appreciate the progress in coaching tech- 
nique that has been accomplished since movies be- 
came popular with football coaches. The modern 
football coach spends more time in the dark room 
studying slow-motion action on the silver screen than 
he does on the practice gridiron. You'd be surprised 
at the things that he has learned about football dur- 
ing these hours of concentrated study. 


The ability of individual players used to be debat- 
able. The action is so rapid on the gridiron that an 
analysis of the comparative ability of players used to 
be a matter of guesswork when viewed from the side 
lines. This has not been the case in recent years. 
The modern football coach doesn’t have to depend on 
impressions gathered from quick glimpses of action 
any more. By flashing slow-motion action of a play 
over and over again on the screen, he can get an ac- 
curate picture of what took place on Saturday after- 
noon during a Tuesday-morning study period. 


No longer can the player alibi a missed block and 
get away with it. The moving picture produces the 
bare facts. It replays the mistakes of the individual 
before his eyes. It displays these same weaknesses 
to his teammates. 

Then there is the matter of teaching fundamentals. 

Most coaches comb game movies for examples of 
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A Sammy Baugh must be able to do more than pitch 
with uncanny accuracy in the game as played today 


Don Hutson of the Packers plays defensive halfback 
or the offensive end with equal skill and precision. 
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Pat Harder sparked Wisconsin's return to gridiron hon- 
ors as leading Big Ten scorer in 1941 for the Badgers. 


good and poor performances on the part of individu- 
als. For example, one well-known coach has a movie 
library which includes reels made from clips of all 
the games played by his team for ten years. One reel 
will include the best plays made by his ends during 
this period. It is entitled, “The Right Way To Play 
End.” Another reel includes poor plays made by this 
coach’s ends. It is tagged, “How Not To Play 
End.” These reels are displayed over and over again 
to the members of the end squad each year. In other 
words, the football candidate of today has an exam- 
ple on the screen to show him the proper technique 
on nearly every assignment. He is then shown how 
he looks carrying out these assignments and given in- 
struction as to how to correct his faults. 

Such improved methods of teaching can’t be a com- 
plete waste of time. Does it seem logical that football 
coaches who are taking such pains and going to such 
lengths to improve their own knowledge of the game 
and their ability to teach are not turning out a bet- 
ter product? Yet that is what the old-time grad in- 
fers when he insinuates that modern football players 
don’t deserve to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the stars of three or four decades ago. 

Old-time football followers forget that the game 
has changed. They disregard the fact that modern 
football is far more complicated than it used to be. 


Cowboy Jack Crain, great Texas back, startled the Southwest with his blazing speed. Once ran 105 zig- 


zag yards for a touchdown in eighteen seconds fiat. 


Could the old boys measure up to that standard. 
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The versality of the amazing Frankie Albert of recent Stanford teams is the stock-in-trade of the modern 
stars. His boots and passes sank many threatening elevens as well as sparking his team’s tricky T formation 


The old-time team stepped onto the gridiron each 
Saturday afternoon prepared to run a few simple 
plays against a standard defense and rarely found 
the opposition lined up in a surprise formation. 

It was a common thing at one time for a football 
team to assume a seven-man line on defense except 
when the opposition went into a kick formation and 
prepared to punt. With seven players on the line of 
scrimmage, the defensive ends had little to do except 
keep the opposition from circling them with a flank 
play. An end who was naturally agile on his feet 
and could use his hands intelligently could excel in 
this department. He could slide away from inter- 
ference and tackle the ball-carrier in sight of the au- 
dience. Every time he stopped the ball-toter without 
gain, the stands would roar in approval. His actions 
usually took place where eyewitnesses could detect 
his feats. 

Not so with modern ends. — 

Guardians of the fiank nowadays are seldom seen 
on the defense if they are effective and doing their 


Northwestern’s Bill de Correvont was jinxed by the 
fatal tag: sensational sophomore—that was hung on him. 
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job. Their light is frequently hidden under a pile 
of blockers. 


The development of the forward pass drove the 
seven-man defensive line as a common method of 
defense out of football. Modern teams occasionally 
employ seven players of the line of scrimmage in an 
effort to upset the strategy of the offensive team or 
in an emergency against certain types of offensive 
formations. But even when it is employed, it is sel- 
dom the orthodox seven-man defensive line arrange- 
ment which was the common defensive set-up years 
ago. 

Another development which has made football more 
complicated is the recent vogue’ of shifting defenses. 
Years ago—as recently as 1930, in fact—the offense 
could usually depend on the defense remaining in the 
formation it assumed at the time the ball was snapped. 
For example, if the defense elected to line up in a 
6-2-2-1 defense, the offensive team could figure on 
finding the players in those definite positions when 
the ball was put into play. 


That is no longer true. 


The formation which a modern football assumes on 
defense is frequently a disguise employed to trap the 
opposition into calling a play designed to hit the weak- 
ness in this arrangement. The defense set-up to be 
employed at the time the ball is snapped is camou- 
flaged. In other words, offensive assignments have 
to be adjusted en route these days. This takes con- 
siderable practice and ‘quick thinking. It is one thing 
to block a rival who remains where he lines up on 
the scrimmage line and another to flatten a shifting 
target. 

A player who looks like an all-America on one Sat- 
urday afternoon while operating against a set defense 
may be lost the next Saturday when called upon to 
adjust his tactics to shifting assignments. Such things 
never bothered the old-time greats. They had no 
such problems with which to contend. 

This point was brought to light by a former Har- 
vard football player of considerable ability one after- 
noon at Soldiers Field. This player had dropped in 
on a practice session and gave his attention to the 
play of a certain Harvard tackle. After he saw the 
complications that this tackle was called upon to 
endure during a scrimmage, he said, “It’s lucky that 
my football days were over years ago. If I had been 
forced to vary my tactics the way that boy is required 
to do in this system of play, I’d never have been 
considered a good player. I could not have made the 
first team. I knew only one or two ways to take care 
of my position, and both of them would have been 
made to look ridiculous this afternoon.” 

While mentioning Harvard, it might be well to add 
that under Dick Harlow the Crimson players of re- 
cent years have been equipped with six or seven dif- 
ferent defensive set-ups for each game. These different 
defenses were so disguised that the opposition never 
knew until after the ball was snapped which one was 
to be employed on any given play. 

Some superior football teams found operating 
against this Harvard system of defensive play ex- 
tremely baffling. They found themselves contending 
with things they couldn’t fathom on the field. Little 
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wonder, then, that some really great football players 
didn’t show to much advantage against such tactics. 
Tom Harmon, Clint Frank, Bob MacLeod and a host 
of other truly excellent football players did. 


There has been a change in the type of personnel 
required, too. 

You will find listed among the greatest guards of 
all time some bulky individuals who became out- 
standing because of their tremendous strength and 
power. Speed was not an essential quality for a guard 
in the days before these individuals were employed 
as running interferers. 

Some of the great guards of the past might find it 
difficult to make a modern football team. Some of 
them certainly would not excel. The outstanding 
guards of today are frequently converted backs. The 
principal qualification of a modern guard is speed and 
agility. Size and hitting power are still necessary, 
or at least welcome assets, but not the paramount 
consideration. 


Qualifications for ends have changed, too. 


Some of the best ends we saw in the days that are 
now ancient history would be disregarded as prospects 
today due to their stubbiness or lack of ability to 
snare forward passes and block defensive tackles. The 
outstanding ends of today are usually tall, sturdy and 
speedy. They have to be rugged enough to meet the 
shock of powerful blocking backs without yielding 
ground. They have to have sufficient “sock” to box 
burly defensive tackles. They have to have sufficient 


Norm Standlee had to be a whole lot more than a bat- 
tering-ram fullback to shine for Stanford University. 
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Jitterbug Henderson, brilliant Texas A & M end, was 
probably the greatest athlete in the history of Texas. 


elusiveness to elude secondary defenders of the for- 
ward pass and the ability to snare bullet passes out 
of the air. The days when players were considered 
good ends because of their ability to cover punts well 
and prevent rival backs from getting around them 
have gone. 

The transformation applies to the backfield, too. 

A pudgy individual built close to the ground and 
possessing good leg drive and plenty of straight- 
ahead power used to excel as a fullback at one time. 
He was employed as a battering-ram. It made little 
difference whether’ he possessed, in addition to the 
above-mentioned qualities, natural speed, elusiveness 
and the ability to defend well against forward passes. 

Today a player has to be more than a mere batter- 
ing-ram to win a fullback job on a major team. 
Fullbacks such as Norm Standlee of Stanford and 
John Kimbrough of Texas A. & M. had the size and 
power to pulverize an opposing line, to be sure, but 
they possessed other assets which were far more im- 
portant. What made them outstanding fullbacks was 


All-America Fullback John Kimbrough had speed as 
well as bulk to spearhead the Texas A & M attack. 
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Dave Schreiner, Wisconsin wingman, was a constant 
touchdown threat and an exceptional line backer-upper. 


the terrific speed they could generate when once 
through the line of scrimmage. Standlee and Big 
John were not limited to pile-driving tactics. They 
were terrors in the open field. They needed little 
blocking assistance once across the line of scrimmage. 
When the situation demanded the straightaway speed 
and elusive tricks of a halfback, these fullbacks were 
not found wanting. They broke loose on long runs 
as frequently as the most elusive, twinkle-toed half- 
backs. It would be ridiculous to compare their assets 
with some of the powerful, line-smashing but slow- 
gaited fullbacks of the days when it was considered 
an accomplishment to gain five yards in three belts at 
the concentrated defense of the enemy. 

The increasing use of the forward pass is responsi- 
ble for the change that has taken place in backfield 
personnel. 

There is no doubt that some of the outstanding backs - 
of other eras could have adapted themselves to the 
changed conditions. Some of the all-America players 
of thirty years ago undoubtedly could have fired the 
pigskin with the uncanny accuracy of Sammy Baugh 
or Sid Luckman. On the other hand, we feel sure 
that some of them would not have been proficient in 
this department of the game. It mattered little 
whether they could throw or receive passes with the 
best in the country or defend successfully against such 
talented ends as Don Hutson, Ken Kavanaugh and 


The great backs of the game have a rival of talent in 
Billy Hillenbrand, Indiana’s great runner triple threat. 
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What “all-time great” can challenge Columbia’s im- 
mortal All-America star, Sid Luckman, for passing? 


countless others who pluck pigskins out of the air 
like Tris Speaker used to snare flies belted over his 
head. 

Today a back who cannot do a respectable job of 
passing and receiving, or capably defend against 
passes, is a liability to his team, no matter how tal- 
ented he is at lugging leather through the line or 
around the end. 

Forward passing has become so vital that many of 
the top-ranking coaches select their starting. back- 
field on a basis of ability to defend against passes; 
this on the theory that weaknesses in this department 
of the game will cost them more decisions than al- 
most anything else. 

It takes speed, agility and a natural aptitude to win 
a job in the backfield of a big-time football team today. 


Georgia’s All-America, Frankie Sinkwich, led his team 
to victory meeting the best teams in the country. 
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Dutch Clark, great back though he was, might have been unknown—except to a small sectional group around 


Colorado, from which he came—by today’s deluge of pigskin talent, were it not for professional footbal! 


This was not always true. We've seen some power- 
ful backs of the rock-’em-and-sock-'em era who 
would be distinct liabilities in a football game played 
by recent teams under current conditions and exist- 
ing tactics. They were outstanding performers in the 
game as it was played in their day, but they would 
not be considered all-America performers now. 

Now, before this comment is misinterpreted, it might 
be well to explain that these comparisons are not 
made with any intention of degrading the ability of 
the football stars of the dark ages. There is no way 
of proving that most of the generally considered all- 
time all-America players could not have played the 
modern game as well as they played the game as it 
existed when they wore moleskins. And, as we men- 
tioned previously, we feel sure that many of them 
would have been able to adapt themselves to current 
conditions just as we are sure that Cobb would have 
been outstanding if the lively baseball was in use 
when he was in his prime. 

We do feel, however, that it is ridiculous to claim 
that the outstanding football player of recent years 
are lambs compared to the panthers of the gridiron 
of past generations. With the thousands of well- 
trained high-school teams furnishing the hundreds of 


colleges that are now sponsoring the game on a big- 
time basis with better developed material, and the 
colleges themselves providing this better trained tal- 
ent with high-salaried instructors who are devoting 
their lifetime to a study of tactics and coaching tech- 
nique, there can be only one logical result. Because 
there are so many outstanding individuals scampering 
over the countless gridirons of the country nowadays, 
the top-notchers don't stand out as prominently as 
did the comparatively few greats of the days when the 
high-ranking teams were confined to a few of the 
larger colleges. 


There was no way of losing a Cliff Battles or a 
Dutch Clark in the old days. Yet if there hadn’t been 
any professional football, these great halfbacks and 
a good many others would have been absolutely un- 
known outside of their own immediate vicinity. This 
happens every year now. For those who happen to 
be fortunate enough to gain all-America ratings to- 
day there are as many with equal ability left unmen- 
tioned. Where there are so many outstanding per- 
formers, it is impossible for even a handful to gain 
the prominence that Ted Coy gained during his days 
at Yale, or Red Grange achieved while racing through 
opponents of Illinois. 
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Cliff Battles (20) is another whose name might not have survived the crowded scene if professional ball—and 
his own heroic ability—had not raised him to new prominence and perpetuated his name and rare talents. 


It is this factor that is disregarded when a Tom 
Harmon or a Bruce Smith is measured for a pedestal 
alongside of Thorpe and other recognized all-time 
greats and found short of the necessary qualifications. 
That backs such as Harmon, Smith and numerous oth- 
ers of outstanding ability went against high-powered 
elevens reeking with talented manpower Saturday 
after Saturday without a breathing spell for three 
years and were never found wanting is another fact 
that is generally overlooked by those who saw some 
of the all-time greats romp over several guinea pigs 
as well as stiff opponents during the days ee they 
were winning fame. 

With hundreds of outstanding players rather than 
a few with which to be compared, and with the top- 
ranking stars being forced to play against opposition 
of equal ability Saturday after Saturday, there is lit- 
tle opportunity nowadays for one or two players to 
stand out like beacons on the gridiron horizon. An 
expensive automobile attracts considerable attention 
when parked among a number of shabby, low-priced 
models of ancient vintage, but it commands no notice 
whatsoever when surrounded with shiny models of 
equal quality and appearance. That’s the way it is 
in football today. There are so many exceptionally 
good players that no one or two stand head and shoul- 
ders over the others, as was once the ease. 

Those old-timers you’ve been hearing about for 
years were great football players, make no mistake, 
but there have been individuals with just as much 
ability trodding the gridirons of this country in re- 
cent years. No one generation of football players has 
a monopoly on speed, agility, power, determination 
or raw courage. To make such a claim is simply 
closing the eyes to the facts and ignoring common 
sense. 


How many great stars shone in the years that Paul 
Governali was performing as Columbia’s superb back? 


es? ~ 
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Ohio State vs. Notre Dame, Columbus, Nov., 1935, a date well remembered by all who saw contest. Trailing 13—0 
in fourth period, Irish charged to 18—13 victory in last seconds of game. Above, Mike Layden throws ill-fated pass 
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Smitten with a thought seeking the answer fo a soldier's query, an 
expert stirs a brew of gridiron memories among the football elite 
of the nation. Guaranteed to settle no disputes. Read and talk on. 


I sat for an evening not long ago with a young but 
already well-known war correspondent who had re- 
turned recently from the islands of the South Pacific. 
Only the day before I saw him, he had turned over 
to publishers the last pages of a manuscript that you’ll 
soon be reading between the covers of a book. 

The pressure was off. For the first time since his 
return, he could sit back and relax. He wanted to talk 
sports. I wanted to hear side lights about the life 
of the marines in those dearly bought island outposts. 

“Well,” he said, “that brings you right back to 
sports again. The boys out there like to talk about 
three things—about the food they’re going to eat 
when they get back to the States; about the girls who 
are waiting for them, and about the great sports 
performances and sports heroes they. have seen. 


“Now, there is no argument about food—not when 
you have been on field rations for weeks and the 
haunting memory of a steak is only that. And there 
is no argument about the girls who wait. A marine 
will listen patiently while a buddy describes his girl 
in wistful tones. Then he’ll talk and the others will 
listen. 

“But it is when the boys get on the subject of sports, 
especially football and baseball, that the debate begins. 
And it may be that football is an even better subject 
for a free-style, catch-as-catch-can forensic battle 
than baseball. In baseball, you see, the chaps who 
live in the dozen major-league cities have an ad- 
vantage. They have seen the best. But in football, 
there are no sectional limits. The New Yorker who 
starts bragging about Sid Luckman can be countered 
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by the drawling Texan who brings up Sammy Baugh 
and Davy O’Brien, if the discussion is on the art of 
forward-passing. The Michigan boy who boasts about 
Tom Harmon will find himself jowl to jowl with the 
kid from Georgia who, a little defiantly inquires, ‘If 
you-all ever happened to see Frankie Sinkwich tote 
that apple—’ There’s a bit of a hush as the Iowa 
boy tells about the last game he saw the late Nile 
Kinnick play. News of Kinnick’s death in action at 
sea had come to our island just a few days before I 
left. But the hush isn’t for long as the boy from 
Alabama asks the New England kid just what did 
happen to that great Boston College team last fall. 

“And that’s the way it goes. I’ve heard football 
arguments day after day and night after night. But 
never yet have I heard such an argument won—or 
lost.” 

Those words interested me and I sat down the next 
morning and dropped a line to a number of coaching 
friends asking them to provide some fuel for more 
debates. I asked them to describe “‘The Greatest Foot- 
ball Game I Ever Saw.”’ Maybe that will renew the 
vocal action as this football book seeks out the far- 
flung gridiron fans wherever American fighting men 
are bivouacked on all the continents and the seven 
seas. 

Remember Eddie Baker when he was one of the 
Prides of Pittsburgh under the tutelage of the sage, 
Jock Sutherland? He's Dr. E. B. Baker now and he 
wears the stripes of an officer in the U. S. navy. He's 
helping to train and condition navy fliers. 

Dr. Baker's nomination for the greatest game of 
football ever played was one in which he was inter- 
ested only as a spectator. It was the Notre Dame-Ohio 
State contest of 1935 in Columbus, in which Notre 
Dame fanned a flickering flame of the early periods 
into a fourth-period holocaust that consumed a great 
and resourceful Buckeye eleven. 

“And the game produced the greatest player I ever 
saw in action on any field,” says Dr. Baker. “His name 
was Andy Pilney. 

“No greater drama will ever be produced on any 
gridiron, I am confident, than this. During the first 
half, Ohio State dominated the play and even there in 
the Columbus home of the Buckeyes, there was a let- 
down feeling at half time. The Buckeyes had scored 
two touchdowns and it appeared that the game would 
be a rout. The contest had been written up as likely 
to decide the national college title. 

“Some of us who had had first-hand experience 
with the recuperative powers of the “Fighting Irish” 
warned the Ohio State rooters not to become too 
confident. But when the third quarter proved almost 
a repetition of the first half, even we began to concede 
the game to the Buckeyes. 

“The score was 13—0 in favor of Ohio State as the 
fourth quarter opened. Notre Dame was operating 
what amounted to a two-team system and Andy Pil- 
ney, who had not distinguished himself up to then, 
came into the game as substitute for Bill Shakespeare. 

“Then Pilney took off, with the fire power, the 
maneuverability and the speed of the P-47 that was 
to be born to scourge the Axis almost a decade later. 

“With Pilney running and Pilney passing, Notre 
Dame moved rapidly to its first long-awaited touch- 
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down. The try-for-point failed and the score was 
Ohio State 13, Notre Dame 6, with perhaps six or seven 
minutes remaining. 

“No sooner did Notre Dame get the ball again than 
Pilney spearheaded the drive to another touchdown. 
Again the try-for-point failed and Ohio State still led. 
13—12. Now only a minute and 50 seconds remained. 

“Ohio State received a short kick-off but on the first 
‘play, a reverse from double wingback, there was a 
fumble and the Irish recovered. The ball was on 
State’s 45-yard line. Three plays, with Pilney passing 
or running, put the ball on the 30-yard line. Again 
he faded back to pass, couldn’t find a receiver, tucked 
the ball under his arm and set sail for the goal line. 
But employing football brains that are given to few, 
Pilney deliberately made his run near the side line and 
was knocked out of bounds as he was tackled, thus 
stopping the clock and permitting one more play. But 
he was hurt. He couldn’t continue. Shakespeare came 
back in and the huge crowd forgot to breathe as 
Shakespeare threw a reverse pass to Wayne Millines 
in the end zone. 

“Tt didn’t matter this time that the extra point again 
was missed. Notre Dame was the winner, 18—13. It 
was the most dramatic demonstration I have ever.seen 
that the football game is not over until the final second 
of play.” 

It is a coincidence that Ohio State also figures in 
the game which is tops in the memery of Coach Fritz 
Crisler of Michigan—the Ohio State-Michigan encoun- 
ter of 1939. But this time the star of the cast actually 
did his job by a superb bit of acting. That was Tom 
Harmon, greatest of Wolverine backs who presently i- 
streaking through the skies at the controls of an arm) 
fighter plane after his marrow escape from death in 
the South American jungles a few months ago. 

“Ohio State,” reports Coach Crisler, “grabbed an 
early 14-point lead in the first quarter, and to the 
78,000 fans in the Ann Arbor stadium, the game ap- 
peared to be a Buckeye walkaway. Ohio State had 
clinched the Big Ten championship a week earlier and 
victory today would close a perfect season. 

“But Michigan came back in the second quarter to 
score on a pass thrown by Harmon who, incidentally, 
completed 11 of 17 passes attempted that day. Har- 
mon also added the extra point. In the third quarter, 
Harmon scored again, added the extra point and the 
score was l4-all. That’s the way it was throughout 
the fourth period until, with 90 seconds to play, 
Michigan battled its way to the Buckeye 15-yard line. 

“It was a spot for a placement kick and to build up 
that situation, we sent Fred Trosko into the game at 
wingback and the Wolverines went into place-kick 
formation with Trosko holding and Harmon kicking. 
Harmon, of course, was the bait. The play was a fake. 
Trosko took the ball on the pass from center and 
scored without a hostile hand touching him while the 
Ohio State defenders converged on Harmon, Harmon 
then calmly converted and the final score was Michi- 
gan 21, Ohio State 14." 

If you ask almost anyone who was in the vicinity of 
Pasadena’s famous Rose Bowl on the afternoon of 
Jan. 1, 1934, about the greatest game they ever saw, 
you'll get a unanimous answer. That will be the 
7 to 0 victory of Columbia over Stanford in the 
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most spectacular upset that post- 
season classic ever experienced. 
Coach Lou Little of Columbia agrees. 

From Coast to Coast, news that the 
Columbia Lions had been selected to 
oppose big, powerful Stanford in the 
Rose Bowl had been greeted with 
raucous comment. Almost no one 
believed the New Yorkers, captained 
by Cliff Montgomery who is now at 
sea in command of a navy fighting 
craft, had a chance. Estimates of the 
probable outcome in favor of Stan- 
ford ran as high as 40 to 0. One col- 
umnist wrote that “they should now 
select the four Marx Brothers as offi- 
cials and make the show really 
funny.” 

With Bobby Grayson, one of the 
all-time great backs of West Coast 
history, running and gaining on wide 
sweeps as the game started, it did 
appear that Stanford would run over 
the New Yorkers. But the Columbia 
defense, as devised by Little, had 
reckoned on Grayson and Hamilton 
and the other Stanford backs and had 
been set up with the idea of prevent- 
ing touchdowns, not gains. Mont- 
gomery, meanwhile, was working 
coolly and calmly as he attempted to 
set up the scoring play which he 
hoped would be sufficient to score the 
big points. 

“In the latter part of the second 
quarter,” says Little, “a pass from 
Montgomery to Right End Matal (one 
of the two passes thrown by Colum- 
bia all day) brought off a 24-yard 
gain and put the ball on Stanford’s 
17-yard line. Montgomery had been 
waiting for the right spot in which to 
use a play which we called KF-79. 
It was a play on which the No. 3 
back, Barabas, skirted out around the 
opponents’ right end after taking the 
ball from the spinning No. 4 back 
(Montgomery) while the No. 1 back 
(Brominski) faked off the weak-side 
tackle. We had tried it once in the 
first quarter and it had worked per- 
fectly, except that exceptional speed 
by the Stanford safety man enabled 
him to catch Barabas with an ankle- 
clutch in the open. Now Montgom- 
ery decided to try it again. 

“This time the fake worked well, 
but this time there was an added rea- 
son for the play to go through to a 
successful conclusion. I was the most 
surprised person in the Rose Bowl 
when I saw Owen McDowell, Colum- 
bia’s left end, go streaking down- 
field toward the Stanford safety man 
instead of blocking out the Stanford 
defensive right halfback, which was 
his normal assignment. 

“T learned later, between the halves, 
that McDowell, as the play was called, 
had whispered to Pincknéy, the short- 
side guard, to ‘take the halfback this 
time and I'l) go down for the safety 


man. I'll make sure he doesn't get 
Al this time.’ 

“I don’t know whether the success 
of that scoring play or the several fine 
defensive stands made by Columbia 
to ward off the brilliant running of 
Bobby Grayson and his mates were 
the more interesting, but together 
they made up the most exciting foot- 
ball game I ever expect to see.” 

When the conversation gets around 
to thrilling games of football, Lt. Col. 
Earl (Red) Blaik of West Point, who 
spent a number of happy and success- 
ful years at Dartmouth as head coach, 
will probably tell you, as he did me, 
of the 1937 Yale-Dartmouth contest. 

“Dartmouth led, 6—2, going into 
the last quarter,” Col. Blaik relates. 
“There was no further scoring until, 
late in the fourth period, Dartmouth 
managed to work the ball to Yale’s 
one-yard line. There an off-side pen- 
alty took them back to the six-yard 
stripe and another penalty for too 
much time in the huddle, put the In- 
dians back five more, to the ‘11.’ With 
fourth down and 11 yards to gain, 
Dartmouth elected to kick a field- 
goal, which was successful, making 
the score 9 to 2. 

“Now there remained only a little 
more than a minute to play. Yale 
received the kick-off deep in its own 
territory and on two plays—a com- 
pleted pass and an interference pen- 
alty—the Elis were in possession on 
our 45-yard line. 

“Then Dartmouth, which has al- 
ways prized a victory over Yale in 
the Bowl as highly as any prize on 
the schedule, held well, deploying 
skillfully against Frank’s passes. But 
on fourth down, with nine seconds 
left to play, the resourceful and in- 
domitable Frank uncorked a flat pass 
to Hessberg who threaded his way 
over the goal line. The extra point 
was kicked and one of the greatest 
finishes of all time produced a 9—9 
tie. Grantland Rice remarked that 
night that not even a Hollywood pro- 
ducer would dare to put such a 
thriller on the screen. The movie 
fans would say, ‘it couldn’t happen.” 

Yes, that must have been a thriller. 
But an old football writer can be 
pardoned for wondering if it matched 
the drama of the 1929 Yale-Dart- 
mouth game. That was the day that 
a promised duel between Albie Booth, 
Yale’s “Mighty Mite” and Al “Spe- 
cial Delivery” Marsters jammed the 
great New Haven bowl. At that time, 
no Dartmouth team had ever suc- 
ceeded in defeating Yale, although 
some great Green teams had gone 
down there from Hanover in an at- 
tempt to slay the jinx. 

That day, as the November twilight 
closed down over the Bowl, with 
more than half of the fourth period 
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gone, it appeared that the jinx at 
long last had bit the dust. Marsters 
had played brilliantly in the first half 
before he went out with a back injury 
received as he blocked for a teammate 
on a reverse play. Booth also had 
played well, although not one of his 
greatest games. Now, with only a 
few minutes left to play, Dartmouth 
led, 12 to 10. More than that, Dart- 
mouth was in possession of the ball 
and rumbling along on its running 
game. The ball was well past mid- 
field in Yale’s territory. With Mar- 
sters on the side lines, the Dartmouth 
stands didn’t expect another score. 
But they didn’t care. A two-point 
margin was as good as a hundred. 

Then it happened. Tommy Long- 
necker, a brilliant young substitute 
back, had replaced Marsters in the 
tail-back position for Dartmouth. 
Tommy was a fighter. He wanted an- 
other touchdown. He spotted an 
opening in the Yale secondary. It 
was a perfectly safe play as he called 
it. But he was rushed and the ball 
went wide of the receiver, an incom- 
plete pass. The Dartmouth stands 
heaved a collective sigh. 

The Big Green lined up again, and 
as Longnecker glanced over the Yale 
set-up, he saw the same opening. He 
still wanted that touchdown for Dart- 
mouth. He called the pass again. 

This time the burly Yale line was 
in even faster and Longnecker was 
falling as he got the ball away. 
“Hoot” Ellis, substitute Yale back and 
a sprinter on the Eli track team, had 
been momentarily fooled by the play 
and was coming up on the defense 
when, lo and behold, a lazy, wob- 
bling pigskin loomed up in front of 
him. Ellis, the fastest runner on the 
Yale squad but the possessor of a 
“trick” knee as the result of a prep 
school football injury, had been 
handicaped in football at New Haven 
because, on that fragile knee, he could 
not pivot or turn. But this time he 
didn’t have to pivot or turn. A 
straight course beckoned to him, with 
the goal line some 70-odd yards away. 
A ghostlike figure in the gathering 
gloom, he easily distanced the stunned 
pursuers in Dartmouth Green, And 
the green flares in the Dartmouth 
stands sputtered to a dismal death as 
the strains of the “Undertaker’s Song” 
began to rise on the Yale side of the 
field. The “Yale Jinx” had beaten 
Dartmouth once more. 

As almost everyone knows, Notre 
Dame has the largest “subway 
alumni” group in the country, along 
with one of the largest alumni groups 
properly the product of four years of 
careful education and equipped with 
the academically correct sheepskin. 

One of these volunteer and unoffi- 
cial Notre Dame alumni is a neighbor 
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of mine in New York. He never at- 
tended college. He has attended few 
college football games—except the 
Notre Dame-Army game in New 
York. He hasn’t missed that for 
years. Annually, not later than 
August Ist, he makes ticket reserva- 
tions. Come game time, rain, shine 
or freeze, he’s there in the neighbor- 
hood of the 35-yard line, replete with 
Notre Dame pennants and wired for 
sound. There are thousands of others 
like him in New York—fans whose 
football ‘season begins and ends on 
the day Notre Dame plays Army. It 
is a great tribute to the unique ri- 
valry and, perhaps, most of all a trib- 
ute to the memory of Knute Rockne. 

lasked this typical subway alumnus 
what was the greatest game of foot- 
ball he ever saw. He hesitated not a 
second. 

“The day Jack Elder's run beat 
Army,” he said. And he shivered as 
he said it. I shivered with him. 

“That must have been the coldest 
day anyone ever played a football 
game south of the Arctic Circle,” he 
said. I agreed that if that wasn’t 
true, it was at least the only time I've 
ever tried to type out a football story 
using icicles for fingers. I asked him 
to describe the play as he recalled it. 

“Well,” he said, “it was so cold that 
the turf was stone pavement, Cleats 
would not hold. During most of the 
way, Army had the advantage. Army 
was in great condition for the game— 
I don’t think the Cadets made a single 
substitution that day. Notre Dame 
seemed tired after the tough schedule. 
Red Cagle and Johnny Murrell, the 
great Army backs, were always 
threatening but Notre Dame always 
held in time. 

“Finally Army blocked a Notre 
Dame kick and it was Army’s ball on 
about N. D.’s 15-yard line. The Irish 
were defending the goal at the out- 
field end of the Yankee Stadium grid- 
iron. It looked bad right then but 
Army got only two or three yards on 
two plays and then Red Cagle faded 
‘way back for one of those long passes 
he used to throw. Remember them? 

“T think the Army right end’s name 
was Messenger. Anyway, he crossed 
over, right close to the goal line, 
ready to take the pass on just about 
the goal line. I don’t know much 
about man-to-man and zone, and all 
that technical stuff I read about pass- 
defense, but I do know that Jack El- 
der, who was the deep back in Notre 
Dame’s box defense, followed Mes- 
senger across. Maybe you remember 
that Jack Elder was a sprint cham- 
pion in his own right and held some 
national college and A. A. U. records 
at that time.” ; 

“Just as the ball was about to come 
down, at about the 2-yard line,” con- 


tinued my observant friend, “Elder 
cut suddenly in front of Messenger, 
Cagle’s intended receiver. Messenger 
clutched at empty air and Elder 
started for the Army goal. The di- 
agonal pass had been thrown so wide 
that it left Elder a clear field. He 
didn’t have to do any dodging, which 
was lucky for him on that frozen turf. 
It was a case of ‘weather cold, track 
fast... I’ve often wondered how fast 
Elder ran that 98 yards, I'li bet it 
was the fastest 98-yard sprint on rec- 
ord, even with the football in his 
arms. And that was the ball game, 
7 to 0. For me there is no argument. 
That was the winning play in the 
greatest game I ever saw.” 

And it’s difficult to disagree with 
that estimate. But if, in your travels, 
you ever get out in the vicinity of 
Springfield, Ill, you might look up 
the man who can tell you the story of 
the most bizarre, if not the greatest 
football game ever played. He knows 
the story better than anyone else be- 
cause he was the key figure in it. It 
will not be difficult to find him be- 
cause he is a prominent figure in the 
life of his community. At last reports 
he was the Sheriff of Sangamon 
County in Illinois. 

His name is Harry Eielson and he 
was a halfback on the Great Lakes 
navy team that played an unforget- 
table game with the U. S. Naval 
Academy in 1918. That Naval Acad- 
emy team was coached by Gilmour 
Dobie, who coached some of the most 
powerful running attacks in football 
history, at the University of Wash- 
ington, Navy and Cornell. The Great 
Lakes Sailors in that war year of 
1918 had one of the strongest af many 
great service teams which fought 
their way up and down the gridiron. 
Paddy Driscoll, George Halas, Eiel- 
son, Blacklock and Jimmy Conzelman 
—those were some of the names on 
the Great Lakes roster 

The first half of this battle—played 
alt Annapolis and bitterly fought be- 
cause of the rivalry between student 
officer's on one hand and enlisted men 
on the other—was a scoreless tie. The 
late “Navy Bill’ Ingram, who died 
recently in California as a major of 
marines, was the Navy's star of that 
scoreless first half. Navy gained 
yards and yards with Ingram. carry- 
ing the ball behind the powerful 
blocking that Dobie taught so well. 
But Paddy Driscoll’s beautiful kick- 
ing and excellent kick-covering by 
the Great Lakes ends, notably Halas, 
managed to hold Navy scoreless. 

The second half started out the 
same way, with Ingram gaining con- 
sistently on short drives. Suddenly a 
short, wide forward pass to a Navy 
back caught the Great Lakes Tars 
napping and the Midshipmen scored a 
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touchdown, to lead 6 to 0 when the 
goal was missed 

That’s the way it stood in the fourtl 
period with five minutes to go and 
with Navy still rolling up first downs 
Finally the midshipmen reached the 
8-yard line, first down and goal Ww 
gain. 

On second down, Ingram plunged 
over the Great Lakes left side, Cor 
Ecklund, a big tackle from Minnesota 
hit Ingram with a driving tackle just 
as he was about to cross the goal- 
line. The impact was so great thai it 
knocked the ball from Ingram's pus 
session. The oval rolled free. It was 
four or five yards behind the goal line 
when Eielson scooped it up. Almos! 
simultaneously he was brushed by «4 
Navy man who failed to knock him 
down but pulled his head-guard dow: 
over one eye. Clutching the ball with 
one arm and feverishly attempting 
straighten his head-guard with lus 
free arm, Eielson started up the fielé 
running near the side line. At abou! 
midfield, he saw a figure standing uy; 
just off the playing field. He had jus 
sprung up from the bench. Then hy 
started toward the Great Lakes bact. 

Eielson's reaction, as he will tei 
you today if you catch him in a [rey 
moment, was that “he can’t tackle me 
He's not in the game.” The runne: 
didn’t want to cut back toward mid 
field because in so doing he would 
yield valuable ground to his pursuers 
So his split-second judgment was tu 
hold a straight course 

But the next second, he saw that the 
figure at the side line was poised for 
a tackle. And a perfect, low tackle 
it was. Down went EHielson, stunned 
but holding the ball tightly 

It was a scene that football prob- 
ably never has seen before or since— 
a runner on the way to a touchdown 
tackled by a substitute from the 
bench, A Great Lakes teammate ran 
up, pulled Eielson to his feet and 
yelled, “Come on, let's take it over,” 
He convoyed the halfback the remain- 
ing yards to the goal 

Back at the scene of the tackle, 
there,was confusion which the gold- 
braided officers of the Academy finally 
succeeded in quelling, The official 
decision was “touchdown.” Black- 
lock kicked the goal and Great Lakes 
led, 7—6. Navy filled the air with 
passes in the scant minutes that re- 
mained but an interception killed the 
threat and Jimmy Conzelman, calling 
signals, used time-killing plays to 
keep the game safe for the Great 
Lakes Tars as the time ran out. 

It took a World War to put an im- 
possible play like that into the book, 
Now, though we are in an even bigger 
war and some great service teams are 
in action, it is doubtful if we'll see 
anything approaching that 
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SCHEDULE CHART FOR 1943 


LEGEND FOR SCHEDULE: 
* Home game N Night game 
When game is not played on column date, correct date appears in box. 


Scores in box are 1942 results if teams played. First number is score of team on whose schedule score ap- 
pears, second number is score of team listed in box. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: SELECTIONS? C'EST LA GUERRE 


Regular readers of Football Year Book will note a dition. Nobody can tell what it is until the teams 
drastic change in the Selector’s Chart in this 1943 take the field. And then it is only a guess. We have 
issue. Firstly, it is not a Selector’s Chart. As our 
steady customers must know, these selections have 
always been made on pre-season form. Need we say 


presented the schedules in this form for your.con- 
venience in making your own choices, or for keep- 


more? This year football form is a day-to-day con- ing a seasonal record. 
ME.s«EAST 


Navy" 


Columbia Pennsylvania 
E ; o—14 


Notre Dame 
ARMY Coleate* Temple* 34—6 Pale o—19 ¥ 


N. ; 
o—13 


Virginiat 


Colsate*® 
BROWN O—13 
BUCKNELL Lafayette* ‘Temple “ase* Kutgers KKM 
UNIVERSITY | 7—14_ 13-7 7—7 7—9 27—0 
: 1 26 
CARNEGIE Westininster Ceneca 
TECH 26—0 O—26 
Syractise* Penn State Holy Cross Cornell Syracuse Columbia Trown 
COLGATE 14—0 Aruy 1o—13 6—6 18—fi 14—0 35—26 ‘ies 
A\rmy* DPennsylvania® 
COLUMBIA Princeton*® 6—34 12—42 
Navy Syruruse* Colyate* Tennsylyania 
CORNELL Haltimere Moly Cross* 7—12 6—18 7—34 
1/25 
Hloly Cross yale Columbia® Cornell" Vrinceton 
DARTMOUTH | 17—6 G. Nea, 26—13 19—21 9— 
Dartmouth* ‘wihgate* Temple* Syracuse* Keston College 
HOLY CROSS | 6—!I7 bh 13—0 o—19 ie 
it 
Kutgers Muhlenberg* Lafayette* 
LEHIGH Swarthmoere* 28—10 22—6 7—7 
N. Hanpshire*t Hates Colby Boweloin* 
MAINE Northeastern” 7—10 37 29-4 6—12 
North Carolina xia Tech Notre Dame Pennsylvania Army 
NAVY Pre-Flight® lenn State* 0—2! o—9 7—0 14—o 
Ialti, Meveland 11/27 
PENN Iucknell* Michigan Syracuse Pittsburgh 
STATE \4—7 Georgia ] 18—13 14—6 
PENNSYL- Prineeton® Army* Cornell* 
VANIA 6—6 s—0 North Carolina” 47 
Carnegie Teeh* | Ohio State* Nebraska Venn State* 
PITTSBURGH | Notre Dame* vest Va. 19—6 i9—59 6—14 


Bre Yale 
PRINCETON 32. Villanova* 13 
itqate* Holy Cross. 
SYRACUSE Temple West Virg o—l4 19—0 
pe pos Pe at 
W. AND J, 
Kentucky Michigan State | Maryland 
v vik Rel INIA Geneva* Syracuse 7—0 0—7 11/27 
a s ; Dartmouth* Brown* Princeton* 
YALE Virginia* 177 27—8 13-6 


a MIDWEST 


Day tor Obie V. Georgia Western Xavier 
CINCINNATI University Kenturky* 26—7 13—35 RKeserve* University* 
20—0 ; 18—7 —O 


Bowling Cineionati* 
DAYTON {Green o—20 } Mian* | Navier | Akron” | 

Wayne t "t K Manhattan Georgetown Marquette Villanova Arksansas Oklahoma Santa Clara 
DETROIT 27—0 21-7 6—0 o—10 sO 7—14 A. & M o—2 


9/27 


«Grants Sit Notre Dame Michigan® Ohiv State 
ILLINOIS Towa Mre-flight*} Purdue Wisconsin 14—21 14—28 20—44 
9:18 
Miami Univ * H | Nebraska flown Ohin State* Purdue* 
INDIANA 9 18 20 13—14 Wisconsin* 21—32 20—0 
Northwestern: | 


Great Lakes Wiseonsin® lows indiana * Vurdue Minnesota Nebraska i 
IOWA o—25 6—0 Pre-flight’ 14—13 3-7 27—0 j 
Wise, 9/18 Cyump Grant Michigan Detroit’ Great Lakes" | 
MARQUETTE | 7—35 u—) State 10o—0 Preflight O—24 ! 
Purdue* 28—7 
MICHIGAN Michixan Great Lakes Marquette* Purdue West 
STATE 20—0 oO—I4 28—7 Penn. State 6—19 Virginia* 
0-7 
( Grant 9°18 Northwestern Notre Dame* Minnesota" Iitingis Ohio State* 
MICHIGAN Michigan 34—16 32—20 14—16 28—14 7—21 | 


State Colleges 


Wiscousip® 
6—20 


Northwestern 
19—7 


Michigan 
16—I4 


MINNESOTA | Missouri* Comp Grant® 


NORTH- Michigan" Great Lakes* Uhio State Minnesxota* Wisconsin Notre Dame* 

WESTERN Indiana o—48 6—20 7—19 i9—20 20—27 

NOTRE Michizan Wisconsin Ilinois* Army Northwestern lows 

DAME Vittshureh 32—20 7—7 14—21 o—i3 20—27 Pre-flight* 

o—28 

OHIO j Baldwin 

WESLEYAN Muskingum* Denison Wallace Miami Heidelberg 
Great Lakes 9.18 Ohin State Wisconsin Indiatea | 

PURDUE 0—42 | Tilinnis* | Camp Grant* | 0—26 0—13 Minnesota o—20 | 
Marquette 
Marquette” i Notre Dame? Pordue* Northwestern* Minnesota 

WISCONSIN 35-7 9/18 | o—s + Dilineis* \ 7-7 Indiana 13—0 20—19 Michinan 20—4 


( Grant7—O | 


MC SOUTH 


ALABAMA re, it 


Georgia 
10—21 


South Carolinas | Wake Forest Georgia 


Vreshyterian® | No. Caroline 


CLEMSON 32—13 Staty 18—§ 6—I9 PreeFlight Georgia Terk 
6—7 10/21 
GEORGIA North Notre Dame Georgia j 
TECH Carolina’ | (3—6 Vre-Flight® | be Hs US Tulane | Clensean* 
Western Virginia Lakehurst ae a 
MARYLAND Delewace* Army Marylard Penn State 27—12 Air Station o—29 j 
51—0 i4—o 
NO. CAR. (Lense * ; Wake Forest North Carolina Davidson 
STATE 7—6 } Camm Davis o—0 21—14 
South Carolina’ Alabama* Mississippi Kenturky 
TENNESSEE 14—0 26—0 
‘Temple N 1) Widson* 4 beim Wehr Wake Porest Virginiat Maryland" 
Vv. Mt 6—24 20—-4 o—28 38—18 Georgia 27—0 
Virginia Woe & Mary KRiehmond* 
Vi PR: A. Maryland 20—14 7—21 West Va, U 16—7 
Kichmeond* Maryland" 
VIRGINIA 7-7 Kutyers* 28—12 
WAKE Ne. ¢ aroline Vo Mle (Tenn Duke 
FOREST State 28—0 imi 20—7 
WILLIAM Randolph M 
& MARY Marun* Davirtson a 
40—0 


MEE CENTRAL WEST 


IOWA Juws Kans Nehraska* Ottumwa Oklahoma Missnuri* Drake Kansas State’ | 
STATE Pre-Flight* 20—13 0—26 Air Buse 7— 5 29—45 6—7 
KANSAS Washbern Missourt Oklahoma * Kansas Nebraxka* | Towa Stale 
STATE Municipal* 2—46 o—76 | 7—19 is—o } I 
Dever N linwa State* Washington Nebraska Kansas (ik laherna Missouri* 

KANSAS iristian® o—!7 13—20 19-7 7—14 State’ O—25 13—42 

6—4! io1 19—7 

Rosecran Kunsas State* Jowa Great Lakes Nebraska* Jowa State* Oklahoma’ 
MISSOURI Flyers 9°18 | Obio State 46—2 Pre- Flight o—17 26—6 45—6 6 


Minnesota 


97 


Date Listed 


Miami" 
2i—I2 
11/25 


Marshal!* 
44/25 


Northwestern 
14—7 


Iowa 
Pre-flight* 
6—7 4/27 


Great Lukes 
13—13 
1/25 


Georgia” 
0—34 
11/27 


North Carelina 
Ire-Flight* 
6—I9 11/25 


Vanderbilee 
19—7 
41/27 


vo I* 7 
6—20 
11/25 


Nou, Carolina 
28—13 
41/27 


Ro. Carolina 
33—14 
1/25 


Richmond 
10—0 ~ 
11/25 


Fort Hiley* 
3i—o 
127 


98 


(SZ ES PD 


Minnesota Indiana* lowa State v1 3 Missouri Kansas State 
NEBRASKA 2—15 o—12 6—0 0—26 o—19 


Pittsburgh*® Towa* Oklahoma*® 
0—6 0—27 7—0 


OKLAHOMA Texas Tech Oklahoma U. Tulsa* St. Louis Arkansas Denver 
A. & M. 9—6 o—0 6—34 54-7 m9 11/28 
pants State i Nebraska 
OKLAHOMA 17 o—7 
11/27 
(klahoma Oklahoma Arkansas 
TULSA us f 23—-0 40—7 
1/25 
relghton® Oklahoma Kansas Wiehita Tulsa’ 
WASHINGTON 3—12 A. & M, 7—19 27-6 o—40 


Drake St, Louis 
14—7 0—26 
11/25 


GE, SOUTHWEST | 


Hardin- Texas Mines* New xi Texas Tech 
ARIZONA Simmons 19—7 7-13 
6—34 
2 A 5 Mississippi vas A. &M, ie Southern 
ARKANSAS 7—6 7 Methodist* 
6— 
NEW Albuquerque 
MEXICO Air Base* 
bes Arkansas" Te A. & M, a Southern 
RICE 40—9 Methodist 
13—7 12/4 
SOUTHERN TITS OL wha 
METHODIST Kice* 
7—13 1/24 
TEXAS ‘Texas Tech N s , AT WE bs Arkansas Southern Texas” 
A. & M. 19—0 Methodist® o—0 6—12 
41/25 
Texas Tech* s.M 
TiC. U 7—2 tis 
1127 


Cues Arkansas* M pea | Texas A. & M. 
TEXAS Southwes 47—6 tes 
! 


MEE, PACIFIC COAST 


CALI- St. Mary's* 8. P55 
FORNIA 6—0 7—21 


Santa Clarat St. Mary's 
6-7 


Pre-Flight* 


Del Monte 
Vre-Flight® 
41/27 


Stanford 
7—26 


Montana Wash, State* Utah 


Oregon Uregon State Washington 
IDAHO 20—0 O—6 0—13 


0—27 0—32 


(regon State Wi Tre seuARIOe a tate* Ida 
MONTANA 0—33 Phase Oregon 


Ww aahiie ee nye Si State* Oregon State* aay 


ra State 


OREGON 7—15 2—39 
OREGON Montana® Idaho* Washington Washington Oregon* 
STATE 33—0 Washington 32—-0 o—I3 State 39—2 
41/27 
California St. Mary's Stanford Santa Anu Vo EAP 27 
SO. CALIF. 21-7 re Flight® | 6—14 Air Bese* aoa Field" 
21—13 

San “Bik A. Del Monte swuthern Santa Clara* St. Mary's Soeenbr California® 

STANFORD Franciseo" Vre-fight* al 6—I4 Vre-flight® al, 26—7 
M—h 

Southern Stanford* California* Stanford Del Monte California Santa Ulara* Southern 
u. Cc. L. A Halitermias 20—7 21—0 20-7 Vre-Flight® | 21—0 14—6 California*® 

\4— 


14—7 11/27 


WASHING- Wash. State Muotel: Wash. State* 
TON o—0 Oregon regon State* (1/27 


WASH. Washington* Oregon State* Montana* Ww ee 
STATE 0—0 26—13 i 


Oregon* Oregon State 


MEE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


BRIGHAM Colorarde Ttuh & “nlorado* Wyoming 
YOUNG State*N 6-9 o—48 3 s 7—13 

7 
COLORADO Mi 
COLLEGE 3—18 
UNIVERSITY f ° Wyoming Colo, State* 
OF COLORADO 28—7 ned 

' 


Colorada Kirtland Oklahoma 
DENVER Mines*N Marquette Field* New Mexico* A. & M. 
21—0 5 y 11/25 


Brigham 
UTAH STATE Wyoming Colorado State* Young* 


The following is a list of credits for pictures used in the 1943 Football Year Book: Acme Newspictures, pages 4-5, 10, 
15, 22, 24, 26, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 42, 44, 58, 60, 80, 81, 83, 90, 91, 92-93; International News Photos, pages 14, 25, 27, 59, 86; Press 
Association. page 29; Deseret News, pages 72, 73; Dallas Deems, pages 4, 69; Staff photo, page 83. 
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tomed to gridiron material in great bulk are lucky if they are able to put eleven men—mostf of them 
seventeen years old—into uniform and keep them out for practice for more than thirty minutes at a 
stretch. The reverse of this situation is present in schools where formerly a single halfback with 
ability was the occasion for campus cheers. This circumstance will make for an interesting season. 


Football will be good under the circumstances and it will be interesting to watch. The same can be 


said for Football Pictorial Year Book. 


You may find men mentioned here who are not around, and games discussed which will not come 
off. These are pitfalls that stretch out before you when you are getting out a publication like this in 
war time. But these things are not so harrowing. If the men are missing or the games fail to come off, 
well, the only thing to do is to forget about them in relation to the strength of your favorite team, or 
better still, we think, is think about them in relation to what might have been—or better yet to think of 


things as they might be when these boys come back after full and complete victory. 


Like baseball in 1943, we know football is not as good as in the past and yet nobody can take from 
the players anything in earnest endeavor and a wholehearted effort to make the games as interesting 
and exciting as ever. Competitive sports are one important part of the arterial system which makes 
America pulsating and alive. We of Football Pictorial Year Book are proud to be a small part of a game 
that has doggedly continued in the face of obstacles and opposition. 


Charles Moran, Editor. 
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